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Humanists Pilloried 


T the Old Bailey recently a young woman was sent 
to prison for stealing from her employer. The 


defending counsel pleaded in extenuation that her 
employer had persuaded her that there was no God and 
that the Bible was a fairy story. ‘ The effect of that’, said 
counsel, ‘ was to strip her of all the restraints which enable 
a human being to live a decent and honest life.’ Few 
religious apologists have the temerity to bring this charge 
against us today. Although it has dropped out of serious 
debate it lingers on as deep-rooted prejudice among the 
half-educated, and it is kept alive by occasional outbursts 
in the courts. Not so long ago a probation officer was 
rebuked for calling himself an atheist. Adoption societies 
will not entrust the moral care of children to non-believers : 
an attitude reflected in a vicious cartoon inspired by 
Margaret Knight’s famous broadcasts on ‘ Morals without 
Religion ’. It depicted a young delinquent standing in the 
dock while his mother told the magistrate: ‘I’ve brought 
him up in the best principles of Scientific Humanism.’ One 
would imagine that nobody brought up on religious prin- 
ciples ever committed a crime. The statistics of our prison 
population tell a different story. 

We must not sink to the level of our detractors by sug- 
gesting that compulsory religious instruction in schools 
since 1944 is correlated with the increase in crime. That 
would be to commit the same fallacy in reverse. Anti- 
social behaviour is not the simple product of either religion 
or humanism. Whatever the explanation, the causes of 
crime are more complex than a belief-system. People do 
not commit robbery, rape, and murder because they have 
been upset by Higher Criticism or have adopted the emotive 
theory of ethics. The fear of losing the respect of our 
friends is a stronger deterrent than fear of hell-fire. We 
inherit a tradition created partly by the basic needs of 
living in a community, and partly perhaps by a few 
elemental qualities without which survival would not have 
been possible. Loyalty, kindness, and cooperativeness 
existed before the mythologies invented to explain them, 
and they have endured after the mythologies have changed 
or been abandoned. Greed, cruelty, and aggression were 
not extinguished— or always opposed —in the ages of 
Faith. Humanists do not need the Bible to tell them that 
these are evils ; and they will not learn it from the history 
of the Church. In the many battles for social justice and 
human rights since the days of Thomas Paine humanists 
have always been in the front line. 
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THE REVOLT OF ISLAM 


easy pill for orthodox Mos- 

lems to swallow. Like’ sex 
equality, it runs counter to a 
powerful tradition. Yet it is 
remarkable that progress has 
been made since Attaturk 
abolished the veil. The Tunisian 
Chamber of Deputies has just 
passed a Bill to legalize the sale 
of contraceptives despite the 
fierce opposition of the Mufti 
of Kaironan—a holy city in 
which the diehards recently in- 
stigated a riot. In Pakistan there 
is a strong move to subsidize the 
sale of contraceptives by the 
Central Government. In addi- 
tion, the Board of Family 
Planning, concerned over the 
country’s growing population 
problem, has urged that a bonus 
of twenty-five rupees should be 
paid to people willing to be 
surgically sterilized. Permission 
would be given only to husbands 
who have three children, one of 
them being a male, and to wives 
not younger than twenty-five. 
Central Government employees 
willing to undergo sterilization 
are already allowed seven days’ 
leave and free treatment. The 
same facilities will be extended 
to Provincial Government em- 
ployees. 

These are drastic measures, 
but desperate situations call for 
desperate remedies. I suspect 
that no matter what obstructions 
are created by obscurantists, in 
the West as well as in the East, 
there will come a point when 
the ordinary people will take 
matters into their own hands. 
A rise in the standard of living 
is a stronger incentive than 
propaganda. 


F AMILY planning is not an 


Consistory Courts 


HE move to restrict report- 
ing of the proceedings in 
Consistory Courts is the direct 
consequence of the Balham case, 
I should have felt rather more 
sympathy with the wretched Dr 
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Thomas if he had not written 
his own version in The People. 
In the Church Court one Sunday 
school teacher confessed to hav- 
ing committed adultery seventy- 
five or eighty times and a 
Sunday school superintendent 
admitted he had listened-in to 
private conversations while at a 
telephone switchboard. If the 
Bill introduced into Parliament 
goes through, it will remedy the 
curious oversight which omitted 
the Consistory Courts from the 
rule applicable in the Divorce 
Courts. The summing-up will 
be reported but not the evidence 
of witnesses. It would be silly to 
regard: this as an infringement 
of the liberty of the Press. 
Rather more to the point is the 
status of these ecclesiastical 
courts. They go back to the time 
of William the Conqueror, and 
although shorn of the once con- 
siderable powers they are an 
anachronism and _ should be 
abolished. 

Every profession has the right 
to discipline its members. Doc- 
tors and lawyers maintain a 
strict watch on ‘unethical con- 
duct’. The medical profession is 
particularly harsh. But the 
statutory rights enjoyed by 
Church courts place them in a 
different category. The final 
scene in Southwark Cathedral 
was enacted without the culprit 
himself. In the old days ‘un- 
frocking’ would have been done 
more literally—the stripping of 
sacerdotal robes and the scrap- 
ing of consecrated hands. We 
were spared that. 


The Road to Hell 


HAVE just been reading an 

account of the excommuni- 
cation of St George Mivart, the 
almost forgotten Catholic biolo- 
gist who upset the hierarchy in 
the last century by trying to 
reconcile evolution with Church 
dogma. Writing in the Wiseman 
Review (formerly the Dublin 
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ground. 
Since then several 
guished Catholic theologians whic! 
have dabbled timidly in the samq 4, y, 
dangerous waters, They havt oe. 
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come to realize the justice 0 even 
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death there is a chance to re Gest 
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which would be heresy, because 
you are not really dead. But 
none of these well-meant com- 
promises have found favour. For 
Rome the road to hell is paved 
with kind intentions. 


Morals and the Law 


URELY, having thrown the 
S censor out of the front door, 
we aren’t going to see him 
return by the back door? Yet 
something of this sort could 
happen as the result of the judg- 
ment of the House of Lords in 
the ‘Ladies Directory’ case. The 
Obscene Publications Act was 
designed to allow a distinction 
to be drawn between porno- 
graphy and works of literary 
Fand artistic value. Its most im- 

‘portant innovation was to per- 
mit evidence to be given of the 
} literary merits of a book. There 

would have been no question of 
Lady Chatterley appearing on 
the bookstalls if such evidence 
ihad been disallowed. But the 
} doctrine stated by Viscount 

; Simonds seems to suggest that 
there is another way of bringing 
a prosecution. A court of law 
could still decide that a book 
was calculated to corrupt public 
morals even though bishops and 
eminent writers rose up in its 
defence. The Judges, and in the 
last resort the Lords of Appeal, 
would be the final arbiters. 

I cannot believe that such 
means will be seriously em- 
ployed to nullify the reform of 
the law so recently brought in. 
Nevertheless, authors and pub- 
‘| lishers cannot help being dis- 
ne logis quieted by the judgment. An 
peak of element of uncertainty has un- 
f expectedly reappeared just when 
a reasonable settlement seemed 
to have been reached. 


Shades of Socrates! 


HERE is another aspect of the 
House of Lords’ decision 
which has nothing necessarily to 
do with obscenity. The criminal 
offence of ‘conspiring to corrupt 
public morals’ could quite con- 
uties t ceivably be given a political and 
even a philosophical reference. 
(SU88e! This may sound far-fetched. In- 
ie =| deed, Lord Morris of Borth-y- 
neal Gest said he ‘entertained no 
‘anxiety on the suggested peril 
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of launching prosecutions to sup- 
press unpopular or unorthodox 
views’. Maybe not, but the 
weapon exists, just as the Blas- 
phemy Laws remain on the 
Statute Book. It is easy to pooh- 
pooh anxiety; it is very hard to 
change the law. I have already 
seen suggestions that to foment 
race hatred should be treated as 
a corruption of public morals. 
No one loathes racialism more 
than I do, but I cannot believe 
that legal suppression of its 
noxious propaganda would be 
other than the thin end of a 
very dangerous wedge. 


The Crystal Ball 


N another page Professor 

Levy takes me gently to 
task because I don’t believe in 
‘historical inevitability’. In a 
philosophical article I would 
have been more strict in my 
choice of words, but I think 
it is plain that by ‘history’ I 
mean what is taught under that 
heading in history books. I was 
not referring to geography, rail- 
way timetables, or nautical 
almanacs. Professor Levy is too 
flattering when he suggests that 
I meant to say ‘Having critically 
examined the course of history 
in all facets, and the works of 
others like Marx, Engels, and 
Lenin who have also done so 
.... etc.’ I should require more 
than a lifetime and a suitable 
private income to carry out that 
programme, I am not at all sus- 
picious of people who begin a 
sentence with ‘I believe’. It is 
more modest than starting with 
‘I know’—or implying it. 

But to come down to brass 
tacks. The practical question is 
whether we can be sure that the 
struggle between East and West 
will end in an all-out victory for 
one side, or whether a global 
war will destroy civilization. 
Professor Levy, if I understand 
him, predicts a victory for 
Communism without war ; other 
prophets forecast war, either by 
design or by accident. I don’t 
know which will turn out to be 
right—I wish I did. The predic- 
tion of Marx that Communism 
must triumph because of the 
internal contradictions of capit- 
alism was made in the pre- 


atomic age. In a _ sense, of 
course, whatever happens is 
‘inevitable’. It is the effect of 
prior causes. I am not question- 
ing that events are determined 
or that in ordinary life we have 
to act as though we were con- 
fident of their outcome. Large 
scale predictions about the 
future of the world are surely 
another matter. 


Away from it All 


We a somewhat naive 
optimism I thought to 
take a holiday from current con- 
troversies by browsing among 
ancient monuments in _ the 
Spanish sunshine. No sooner did 
I enter the Court of the Harem 
in the Alhambra than who 
should I see beside the great 
bath but a tall, typical English 
*milord’—none other than our 
Home Secretary. On returning 
to London I found everyone 
talking about his ‘indiscretion’. 
The impressions of a tourist are 
restricted to the facade, and I 
have nothing to say about the 
contemporary scene that is not 
well known. But what a contrast 
between the elegance of the 


Moorish survivals and_ the 
gloomy magnificence of the 
churches. For centuries the 


Moors and Jews achieved a high 
civilization in Spain. To turn 
from the sadistic crucifixes of 
the cathedrals to the light and 
delicate sensibility of, say, the 
Alhambra, is to enter another 
world. It is to pass from 
an obsession with death and 
torment to life and pleasure. 

I know that the mass of the 
people could not enjoy this 
refined hedonism, but their 
wretchedness was certainly not 
relieved by the Christian con- 
querors. The defaced  syna- 
gogues, now _ turned into 
museums, tell a grim story that 
would have delighted Eichmann. 
The ‘Jewish problem’ was an 
invention of the Christian 
Church, which solved it in 
Hitler’s fashion. Dr _ Fisher’s 
novel idea that you can be both 
Catholic and Protestant is 
laughable in a country where 
the few Protestant chapels are 
not even allowed a notice board. 

Hector HAwTon 
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THE NATURE OF THE UNIVERSE 


by MICHAEL H. BRIGGS 


This concluding article deals with criticisms of the 
steady-state theory based on the evidence of radio stars 


AST month I outlined three major 
eo theories. These are, first, the 

steady-state theory, which postulates that 
the universe is approximately uniform throughout 
time and space; second, the ‘ big-bang’ theory, 
which postulates that the universe began at a 
definite time in the past in a super-dense con- 
dition and that the present observed expansion is 
a relic of some primeval cosmic explosion. Finally, 
we have the oscillating universe theory, which 
suggests that the universe explodes and expands, 
but that gravitation gradually slows the expansion 
to a halt and then contracts all the matter back to 
a super-dense state ready for further explosion 
and expansion. 

While the estimated age of our galaxy exceeds 
the estimated age of the universe calculated from 
the observed rates of recession of galaxies — and 
this, as I pointed out, is evidence compatible with 
the steady-state theory and not with the others — 
there is sufficient possibility of error in the two 
ages to render this argument inconclusive. There 
are other sources of evidence that allow more 
conclusive deductions about cosmology, and as 
some of these have recently received considerable, 
rather inaccurate, popularization in the Press in 
recent months I would like to discuss these new 
evidences to show just what they do and do not 
demonstrate. 

Let us first consider the new radio-astronomy 
work of Prof Martin Ryle and his colleagues at 
Mullard Observatory, University of Cambridge. 
Ryle has taken the rather questionable step of 
giving a summary of his results to a Press con- 
ference. While there can be no doubt that the 
results are very interesting and concern a problem 
that many people find fascinating, he must surely 
have been aware that the popular Press would 
make the most wild statements about his work. 

For example, the London Evening Standard 
was quick to point out that the new results 
appeared to confirm the Biblical idea of a birth 
of the universe — something that Ryle denied. 
However, the funds for scientific research are 
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often supplied by people who know nothing at 
all about Science. It is possible that publicity may 
aid the search for research moneys. Be that as it 
may, what are Ryle’s results and how do they 
affect the rival theories of cosmology? 

It will be noticed that the steady-state theory of 
the universe differs from the others in denying 
that the universe ever was in a super-dense state. 
Thus, if we could look at the universe soon after 
it exploded (on the ‘ big-bang ’ theories) We would 
expect the density of matter in space to be much 
higher than it is at present. This higher density 
could be seen, for example, in the number of 
galaxies within a certain volume of space. 


Calculating the Distance 

Surprising as it may sound, there is a way of 
looking at the universe as it existed thousands of 
millions of years ago. This method is based upon 
the fact that no electromagnetic radiation, such 
as light or radio-waves, can exceed a certain 
speed. Thus it takes about eight minutes for light} € 
to pass from the sun to the earth. Consequently 
we see the sun, not as it appears at this instant, P 
but as it appeared eight minutes ago. Similarly, 
we see the stars as they existed years ago. Astron- 
omers frequently measure distances in terms of} } 
‘light-years’. This unit is defined as the distance 
travelled by light in one year. It is approximately 
equal to six billion miles. 

The farthest galaxies detectable with the giant 
optical telescopes in California are about three 
thousand million light-years distant. This means 
that we see them as they existed three thousand 
million years ago. The new radio-telescopes, how- 
ever, can reach much farther into space and this 
is what the Cambridge group have done. They 
have examined galaxies emitting radio-waves that! 
are up to eight thousand million light-years away, 
Naturally, these galaxies are quite undetectable 
with optical telescopes. 

Thus it has proved possible to determine how 
closely packed the galaxies were eight thousan 
million years ago. On the steady-state theory the 
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galaxies should be no closer packed than they are 
in the regions of space around our galaxy. Ryle’s 
results indicate that the galaxies are much more 
closely packed, and he consequently believes the 
steady-state theory to be falsified. 

However, the problem is not so easily solved. 
Let us consider exactly what the Cambridge radio- 
astronomers have done. They have studied the 
distribution in a large volume of space of sources 
of radio-waves detectable with their instruments. 
These sources have been popularly known for 
many years as ‘ radio-stars’, not because they are 
necessarily stars, but simply because radio re- 
ceivers indicate that they are point sources of 
radio emissions scattered about the sky. Some 
radio-stars have actually been identified as stars 
that can be seen with optical telescopes, but others 
cannot be identified with anything visible. 


Radio Galaxies 

Of particular interest has been the discovery 
that many galaxies of stars are radio-stars. The 
distance of a radio-star that is a visible galaxy 
can be estimated by a number of orthodox 
methods, but the distance of a radio-star that 
cannot be seen optically is much more difficult to 
determine. Now all the radio-stars studied by Ryle 
obviously fall into this latter group, and as all his 





























conclusions rest on knowing the distance of these 
radio-sources it is interesting to consider how 
these distances were estimated. 

The method relied upon calculating the distance 
from the observed intensity of radio-waves de- 
tected. Thus, to give a simple analogy as illustra- 
tion, consider several car headlights all of which 
give off the same intensity of light. Now place 
these headlights at different distances. The nearest 
will appear much more intense than the farthest. 
Obviously, if I know just how much light these 
headlights give off I can calculate how far away 
they are simply by measuring the intensity of 
light I observe. 


The Big Assumption 

A similar method can be applied to radio-stars. 
If you know how intense is the emission of radio 
waves, you can calculate their distances from the 
observed intensities. And you can calculate the 
intensity of emission from nearby radio-stars that 
are at known distances and assume that all radio- 
stars fall into a number of groups of different 
intrinsic radio-intensities. 

Here is the crux of the whole issue. The new 
results all have to assume that the radio-stars we 
cannot observe fall into the same groups as those 
radio-stars that are nearby in space. Is this likely 
or even probable? For consider, the radio-stars 
are probably galaxies, and the radio-waves we are 
now detecting arise from galaxies very much 
younger than ours—and all nearby galaxies. 
There is consequently an implicit, unstated as- 
sumption behind the new results, Namely, that 
the radio-characteristics of a galaxy do not change 
considerably with time. 

There is just no way at the present of knowing 
how the radio-emissions of a galaxy alter with 
time. There are insufficient galaxies emitting radio- 
waves within the range of our optical telescopes to 
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check. But there are theoretical reasons why a 
change of this type could occur. A newly formed 
galaxy consists mainly of gases, such as hydrogen. 
There are very few stars. Radio-waves from space 
appear to arise mainly from turbulent gases and 
the amount of such gases within a galaxy is 
obviously going to change as more and more 
stars condense out of the original gas. 

Thus, interesting as the new results are, they do 
not conclusively disprove the steady-state theory, 
for the close-packing of radio-stars beyond the 
range of optical telescopes is based on assumptions 
that cannot be shown to be true. 


What Could Decide 


The conflict in cosmology at the present time is 
well-illustrated by the fact that while the Cam- 
bridge astronomers were preparing to announce 
the results of radio-studies that falsified the 
steady-state theory, other radio-astronomers (at 
Jodrell Bank) were publishing a paper of results 
incompatible with any other theory! These results 
were concerned with a very different sort of 
problem to that described above. 

For a number of very complicated reasons that 
I will not go into, astronomers have agreed that 
there is probably a limit to the size of a radio- 
star. This means not the actual size of the object, 
but the observable size from the earth. On the 
steady-state theory the smallest possible radio-star 
should have a diameter of about 4 seconds of an 
arc, while on the other theories the lower limit is 
15 seconds. The astronomers have determined the 
diameters of a number of radio-stars. They found, 
for example, that a radio-star known as I.A.U. 
14NSA had a diameter of 4.5 seconds. Seven out 
of 91 radio-stars investigated had diameters 
around three seconds. 

These results are evidence for the steady-state 
theory and against the alternatives. 

However, it is quite clear that no final decisions 
are yet possible in this rapidly developing field. 
There are so many assumptions, stated and im- 
plicit, in much of the present work that none of 
the new results can be taken at face value. The 
only certain way of deciding appears to be to 
determine whether or not galaxies are being 
formed within the visible universe. If they are, 
the steady-state theory is correct ; if they are not, 
it is wrong. Unfortunately present techniques are 
just unable to provide us with any information 
on this topic. 
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The Mechanism of 
Perception 


by P. W. ROBERTSON 


A_ psychologist describes how 
we become aware of the world 


UR experience of the world in which we 
() live comes to us through the senses. We 
receive various stimuli and our bodies 
make a response. What is sometimes called the 
‘mystery ° of perception can be described scientifi. 
cally in terms of stimulus and response. Simple 
cxamples are the glandular disturbances producing 
saliva (hunger), or the hormones which give rise 
to anger (emotion), or the production of sound by} 
the mouth (speech). 
In the earliest stage of man’s biological history 





speech was preceeded by a call, a groan, a warning 
shout. The noises uttered became a word later; 
and finally it was found that a group of words 
could form a pattern. At some stage in that long 
development the further discovery was made that 
the words could be pronounced sub-vocally, 
Thinking in words is sub-vocal speaking. Th 
mouth, lips, tongue, and throat could be put in 
such a position and pressure exerted as if the word 
were to be said aloud. The word was then thought 
but not spoken aloud. | 

Words that seem to be merely thought can be! 
both a stimulus and a response. The process is s0 
sensitive and rapid that the part played by th 
mouth-apparatus is apt to be ignored. In thought 
the unuttered words flow in a stream, and this i 
mistakenly said to take place in the mind. Con- 
sequently the mind becomes equated and confused 
with the spirit, the soul, and is regarded as capable 
of separate existence from the body, even td 
survive after its destruction. The ambiguities and 
deceits that have resulted from this misunder 
standing are well known to rationalists. 

Brief reference must be made to the special 
case when there is no apparent stimulus to 
account for the response, which is often rere 
in nature. Such a stimulus may be derived fro 
some pattern set up in infancy or childhood, re 
maining concealed. Analysis can sometimes dis 
cover the nature of the stimulus and the cause of 
the concealment, with the result that pet 
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behaviour may be relieved or cured, My present 
purpose, however, is to examine and specify the 
actual mode of operation of stimuli that come 
to us from the outside world. Light of one 
colour —e.g. blue—will serve as an example 
of a simple stimulus. The blue rays proceed to 
the eyes, where complicated chemical and physical 
changes take place which are largely understood. 
They cause an impulse, electrical in nature, and 
again generally understood, to pass through the 
optic nerve to the special portion of the brain that 
deals with colour. 

A pattern has already been established in the 
brain corresponding with blue and this pattern is 
activated. At this stage the process is sometimes 
described as the appearance of a sense-datum. 
The meaning of the term is not precisely clear, 
but according to some it appears to correspond 
with the setting up of a special pattern, in this 
case in the visual cortex. 

The question is then asked, what is reality? Is 
it the sense-datum located in the brain or is it the 
source of light waves in the world external to the 
body? Such a question is ambiguous and depends 
on the meaning of the term sense-datum. We 
should reject it because in any case the pattern in 
the visual cortex is not the final stage in the series 
of changes that are taking place. 

This portion of the brain is intimately con- 
nected with the part which deals with sounds, and 
the word-pattern for blue is made active there. 
This special part of the brain is linked by nerve 
fibres to the mouth, lips, tongue, and throat, to 
which an electrical impulse now passes, with the 
end result that the mouth-apparatus pronounces 
the word ‘ blue’, or puts itself under the appro- 
priate stress as if to say it aloud. 

The process that has just been described can be 
reversed. If an observer, in the dark and prefer- 
ably with closed eyes, concentrates on the word 
‘blue’, that is, puts tension on the mouth, etc, as 
if to pronounce the word, then he has the sen- 
sation of, indeed he may actually see, a patch of 
blue, which appears to be between the eyes and a 
few inches from the face. The colour is clearly 
distinguishable although the luminosity is slight, 
and in fact seen by some only with difficulty and 
by others not at all. 

Let us turn now to another of the senses. When 
a single note, say F sharp, is sounded, the waves 
of sound pass through the air to the ear, from 
which as a result of largely understood physical 


changes an impulse is sent along a nerve to the 
appropriate part of the brain. A pattern corres- 
ponding with that note, already fixed by ex- 
perience, is activated, impulses proceed through 
nerves to the mouth-apparatus and a note identical 
with that heard is produced, or alternatively the 
mouth, etc, is put in position as if to sound it. If 
the observer is sufficiently sensitive, he will recog- 
nize that the note is F sharp, with the result that 
the pattern for the sign F sharp is activated in the 
brain and also transmitted to the mouth, etc, 
whereby the accuracy of the recognition is con- 
firmed, 

A similar series of changes will occur with an 
actual word, which on being heard can be repro- 
duced. This is of fundamental importance for it is 
the basis of speech and communication. Thus the 
mouth and throat, designed by evolution for 
masticating and swallowing food and for the 
passage of air to the lungs, not only may serve for 
the reproduction of sound, but can form an 
admirable musical instrument as well. 

In the example of the visual signal it should be 
noted that the original stimulus (colour) and the 
final response (sound) are physically different, and 
it has been possible only to a limited extent, and 
indeed by certain observers only, to reverse the 
process. This is not unexpected for it has no con- 
ceivable biological significance. But man has 
devised a means of obtaining a similar result 
indirectly, for he can select a pigment identical 
with the colour he has seen in the outside world 
and place it on paper or canvas in conjunction 
with other colours. This is the basis of the art of 
painting, which, however, is a biological refine- 
ment rather than a biological necessity. 

The relationship between a colour and its name 
is all important. An observer, in the dark and on 
the point of falling asleep, saw the colour violet 
as in the experiments that can be made by con- 
centration on colour names. It was technically an 
hallucination, actually one of a very simple nature, 
a response to some stimulus unknown to him and 
of especial interest on account of its relative 
brightness. Wondering if it could be changed at 
will, he placed his mouth, etc, in the position as 
if to pronounce the word ‘ blue’, whereupon after 
a perceptible but very slight interval the colour 
became blue, and subsequently by a similar 
procedure, green, then yellow and red, with a 
certain reduction in luminosity as the experiment 
proceeded. It had thus been possible to observe in 
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the complete absence of light a spectral series of 
colours, simply by reference to the corresponding 
words, 

Another illustration relates to a medical case 
that has been recorded. A patient after an oper- 
ation to the optic nerve was at first blind, but 
after a time he was found to have regained partial 
sight, seeing objects as black or grey. During this 
period he had complete amnesia for the names of 
colours. Finally complete sight was restored and 
with this there returned the recognition of colour 
names. 

The influence of such drugs as mescalin on 
perception, and especially colour vision, has often 
been described. It was discovered that digitalin 
could cause similar symptoms, making the recog- 
nition of colours uncertain. To an observer who 
had been prescribed digitalin a certain object 
known to be blue appeared red; when this 
happened on a second occasion he muttered in 
exasperation ‘Of course it’s blue’, and at the 
sound of the word ‘ blue’ the colour of the object 
changed from red to blue. The effect of such 
drugs is to weaken the associative connection 
between different parts of the brain, in this in- 
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stance between the visual cortex and the part 
where word-patterns are formed. The strong 
stimulus of the vigorously spoken word had re. 
formed the link that had been broken. 

The discrimination of light of different wave. 
lengths is the result of an evolutionary process, 
which is why primitive peoples have fewer colour 
words at their disposal. A certain tribe depended 
on fishing for a livelihood, making their canoes 
out of the bark of trees. They had no names for 
primary colours such as blue or green, but they 
had several different colour names for the grey 
bark used in the construction of their canoes as 
its condition was of vital importance for their 
purpose. 

Man is not the only animal who can perceive 
colours. Bees have a colour sense although the 
spectral range of their vision is not the same as 
that of man. It extends from the green through 
the blue into the near ultra-violet, which is in- 
visible to us. The narcissus, which is white — i.e, 
without colour in the conventional sense — con- 
tains a substance which has an absorption band 
in the near ultra-violet, and consequently appears 
to have a ‘colour’ for the bee. Bees react to a 
colour by flying towards it. 

Certain birds have developed by sexual evolu- 
tion a richly coloured plumage, which acts as a 
stimulus to the male and causes its approach. Man 
himself is influenced by the sex-appeal of colour, 
and as a result of such a stimulus there is excit- 
ation of the appropriate gland with the liberation 





of hormones into the blood stream. That the 
reaction may be in conflict with his moral judg- 
ment (his conditioned word-reaction) is illustrated 
by the plaint of an old poet: 


It liketh me thy yellow hair to see 
More than the boundes of mine honestie. 


Postscript: In an article by Dr W. A. oe 
(New Scientist, May 18, 1961) there is an account 
of recent developments in the theory of Colour 
Vision. The rods in the eye contain visual purple, 
which absorbs in all wavelengths and is respon- 
sible for twilight vision. Colour perception depends 
on the cones, of which there are three sets, one 
containing a blue-sensitive pigment, another a 
green-sensitive pigment, and a third a red-sensitive 
pigment. Each set of cones has its own connection 
with the brain by a group of nerve fibres, and 
by various combinations of the signals that can 
thus be sent all colours can be perceived. 
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THE SHAW MARRIAGE 


by C. G. L. DU CANN 


New light is thrown on the marital 
life of the wife of Bernard Shaw 


N the British Museum there is a letter from 
| ows Bernard Shaw’s wife Charlotte to 

T. E. Lawrence of Seven Pillars of Wisdom 
fame. It is a jewel—a veritable cri de coeur. 
Almost unbearably moving, it has never been 
published, I think. 

When his wife died, Shaw saw her correspon- 
dence with this youthful mutual friend for the 
first time. It came as a shock. Incidentally it gave 
him a new respect for his wife’s literary powers, 
evinced to his knowledge only in her published 
English translation of Brieux’s plays and a selec- 
tion of Shavian passages. This revelation made 
Shaw realize that there was a Charlotte that in 
the long years of their marriage he had never 
known. Certainly she had unlocked her heart to 
Lawrence as she had never unlocked it to any 
feminine friend or to her husband. Lawrence came 
to regard her as ‘a plain old stick, useful because 
she was so ordinary’, and she thought of him 
as ‘such an infernal liar’ before the end. 

By a codicil to her will Mrs Shaw left these 
letters to the British Museum. There are very few 
of her own, but there are two stout volumes of 
Lawrence’s. More, many more, must have been 
written. Did she, or did ‘G.B.S.’ destroy some of 
them? If he did, he doubtless had what seemed to 
him good reasons, for Shaw, like Dickens, was a 
great destroyer of personal letters. 

Because Shaw could be devastatingly, even dis- 
tressingly, frank and candid upon highly intimate 
matters that most people are shrinkingly reticent 
about there is a general belief that he was averse 
to, and even incapable of, repression. In later 
life, however, he became more squeamish. When 
Beatrice Webb, Lord Alfred Douglas, and Erica 
Cotterell died Shaw went to great pains to see that 
there were no compromising letters left by any 
of these deceased that could harm his reputation 
or give pain to Charlotte. 

In her letter Mrs Shaw reveals her ‘ perfectly 
hellish childhood’: made wretched through her 
mother’s terribly strong domineering character. By 
conjugal railings and reproaches,..snubbings and 


corrections, her mother first killed her ‘ gentle, 
affectionate, honourable, very, very good’ father 
with pure unhappiness. Later her mother killed 
herself by brooding self-pity and_ selfishness. 
Charlotte recalls her own delight at her mother’s 
death: she wonders if constant longing for her 
mother’s end had anything to do with it. 

Convincingly as the letter reads, some of this 
is difficult to accept. ‘Men have died and worms 
have eaten them—but not for love’, says 
Shakespeare. Nor do they die, in common ex- 
perience, from lack of love or from marital 
nagging. Nor do women die of self-pity and sel- 
fishness: rather do they flourish like the green 
bay-tree and the ungodly upon such fertilizers. 
And the supposed effect of a daughter’s murderous 
thoughts upon a mother is sheer superstition. In 
common sense, there is no warrant for such a 
supposition: the mature human mother is a 
tough old hen. 

Charlotte goes on: ‘It warped my character, 
spoiled my life and my health and my mind... 
And even in my earliest years I had determined I 
would never marry.’ 

She continues: ‘I don’t believe I was born with 
a dislike of children — perhaps I was. But, any- 
how, my own home life made me firmly resolve 
never to be the mother of a child who might suffer 
as I had suffered. Also the idea was physically 
repulsive to me and my reason did not consent to 
any of the arguments brought to bear upon me.’ 

Although subsequently determining never to 
marry, Charlotte Frances Payne-Townshend — 
that poor, little, rich Irish girl— had wanted, in 
childhood, to marry ‘a genius’. After an abortive 
love affair in Italy, which may have been one- 
sided, with the Swedish Dr Axel Munthe, author 
of The Story of San Michele, she thought her 
heart was broken. Then she found her genius in 
George Bernard Shaw, who said ‘ Rubbish’ to her 
broken heart. 

Shaw was just slowly emerging out of a long 
chrysalis of obscurity, poverty, and overwork as 
a journalist, critic, and unsuccessful playwright. 
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He was gravely ill, living in squalid neglect, when, 
rushing home from Rome, she instituted herself 
his nurse and guardian and carried him off to her 
place in Surrey. 

He felt he could do no less under these circum- 
stances than marry her, and he did — though it 
might be truer to say she married him. He insisted 
on settlements from his Irish millionairess: one 
to redeem his mother from her toil as a music- 
teacher and one for himself. 

The Shaw marriage was certainly unusual. It 
was made subject to a stringent condition — that 
there should be no consummation. This condition, 
which completely negatives the reality of marriage, 
was rigidly obeyed for forty-five years, from 1898 
to 1943, when Charlotte, a broken-down old 
woman, died. 

Like most, perhaps all, marriages, the Shaw 
union had its ups and downs. But probably its 
life was only once seriously endangered; and 
Mrs Shaw suffered desperately when her husband, 
in his fifties, fell violently in love with that en- 
chantress Mrs Patrick Campbell. Certainly the 
marriage rode triumphantly over Shaw’s frequent 





George Bernard Shaw and 
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philanderings and exhibitionisms, which Charlotte 
detested. 

Shaw was at pains to defend and explain the 
marriage. He declared: ‘It was for other con- 
siderations [than ‘ sexual needs ’] that we became 
man and wife. .. . Do not forget that all mar- 
riages are different, and that a marriage between 
young people cannot be lumped in with a childless 
partnership between two middle-aged people who 
have passed the age at which it is safe to bear a 
child.’ 

Bernard Shaw might have survived the ordeal 
of child-birth, I suspect. Charlotte was only 
forty-one, and he forty-two. The excuse of safety 
was not truthful, and to do Charlotte justice she 
never endorsed it. She told Miss Blanche Patch, 
Shaw’s secretary, quite plainly that she thought 
babies ‘ disgusting little things’. The sexual act 
was abhorrent to her. The plain truth is that the 
Shaw marriage was a sterile nullity because both 
partners deliberately preferred it to be so. 

It can be claimed that in a sense this marriage 
was a success. Charlotte was the steadfast and 
devoted guardian of her captive genius. Shaw was 
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a considerate and courteous spouse. But in old 
age Shaw reproached himself with not having 
been ‘ firmer’ with Charlotte over their childless- 
ness. He said: ‘She was always discontented — 
with everything to make her contented.’ 

Now ‘the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost’ 
is exactly that for which Robert Browning casti- 
gated the abortive lovers in The Statue and the 
Bust. The sin, too, for which Jesus is fabled to 
have ‘ cursed the barren fig-tree ’. Fecundity is the 
first and greatest law of life. Sterility is a failure 
of the Life Force. Of the two married partners 
Shaw was the greater sinner, for he was false to 
his much-proclaimed religion. 

No one seems to have reproached Shaw. Oscar 
Wilde, whom Shaw scornfully reproached for the 
cardinal sin of non-productivity, could have 
retorted dangerously, for he had two admirable 
sons, besides his work. Clearly Shaw was denounc- 
ing the mote in another’s eye not regarding the 
beam in his own. 

There seems to be no possible defence for the 
husband indicted upon this marriage. For Mrs 
Shaw, her letter is mitigation and extenuation, for 
it shows that she came to think marriage was 
‘unnatural and disastrous ’. She only followed her 
sad belief while Shaw denied his. She was a 
victim of her childhood and her temperament — 
and perhaps a wrong husband. Perhaps if she had 
married Munthe, he might have delivered her 
from the frightful incubus of fear of her own 
womanhood. 

Of the Shaw marriage the final verdict seems to 
be that it violated Shaw’s high standards. Neither 
fulfilled the main purpose of the Life Force, which 
is primarily to continue the race; not literature, 
nor cherishing. 

When I was very young I wrote in the Arts 
Gazette an article entitled ‘Mr Shaw as Shake- 
speare — Thief’. To my unsophisticated surprise 
and the editor’s delight, Shaw’s lengthy reply 
was one of guilty but impenitent. If he were now 
alive to answer this, would he plead guilty and 
penitent — providing Charlotte could not over- 
hear him and be hurt by it? 

In their garden at Ayot St Lawrence, beneath 
Clare. Winsten’s statue of Joan of Arc, the ashes of 
the Shaws in complete union were at last mingled 
and are scattered. One can imagine in the sighing 
wind a voice of lamentation and great mourning, 
“Rachel weeping for her children because they 
were not’. 





The Bell Tolls for 
St Philomena 
by J. S. ELLIOTT 


A famous saint’s name is 
erased from the calendar 


comes a small Roman Catholic devotional 
magazine called St Philomena’s Bell, now 
in its thirty-ninth year of publication. 

But it seems possible that the Bell may soon be 
silent. 

The magazine has been published with ecclesias- 
tical approval. It describes itself as a monthly 
affectionately blessed by the late Pope Pius XI, 
blessed also by the late Cardinal Bourne, Arch- 
biship of Westminster; by the late Cardinal 
O’Donnell, Archbishop of Armagh ; by His Lord- 
ship Dr Graham Co-Adjutor Bishop of Edin- 
burgh; by his Lordship the late Dr Francis 
Vaughan and by His Lordship Dr McGrath, 
Bishop of Menevia. 

Father J. Boer of the Society of Jesus said: 
‘St Philomena has come — you may see in her 
works what her mission is. Is she not a sweet 
Providence, sent by Our Good Father, for every 
kind of misfortune? ’ 


The Legend 

John Mary Vianney, Curé of Ars, canonized by 
the Roman Catholic Church, composed a special 
litany in honour of his ‘little saint’. He prayed 
as follows: ‘St Philomena, Martyr-victim for the 
love of Christ . . . . consumed with zeal for God’s 
glory, pray for us!’ He announced with con- 
viction: ‘God will never refuse what she asks 

. She has moreover a kind heart.’ The Bell 

tells us that thousands nowadays echo the words 
of John Vianney’s friend, Venerable Pauline 
Jaricot, and of Pope Gregory XVI, ‘ Pray to this 
great saint, whatever you ask of her you will 
obtain’, . . . ‘Of her it is said that Our Lady 
refuses nothing.’ 

The Bell gives the following: information about 
St Philomena: 

This young Virgin Martyr was the favourite Saint 


of St John Mary Vianney Curé of Ars. She is the 
only Saint of the Catacombs, of whom nothing being 
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historically known save names and fact of martyrdom, 
who has been honoured with a proper Mass and 
Office Devotion to her spread rapidly throughout the 
world. The Church officially styles her Virgin Martyr 
and Wonder worker:— and her Cord is one of the 
four authorized Cords. So many favours, great and 
small, spiritual, financial, and for those mentally 
unhappy, physical cures: so many conversions and 
graces are received by her clients that Bishops have 
declared that devotion towards her works all the 
effects of a good Mission: and she is greatly beloved 
for her kindness. 

Her legend based on several revelations, tells us 
that she was of royal birth, the child of prayer, and 
that she made a vow of chastity at the age of eleven. 
Taken when thirteen by her parents to Rome, her 
extreme loveliness caused Diocletian to wish to make 
her his empress. On account of her vows she refused, 
and neither her parents’ entreaties, nor harsh im- 
prisonment of forty days, nor scourges, arrows, and 
casting into the Tiber, an anchor bound to her neck 
— in all of which torments God granted her miracu- 
lous assistance and healing—could weaken her 
fidelity to Christ. She was finally beheaded, and 
buried in the Priscillian Catacombs, where she was 
found in May, 1802. 


Another contribution enthuses: ‘ Is it surprising 
that our sweet St Philomena, overflowing as she 
was with ardent love of God, should have been 
made perfect in thirteen short years and then been 
caught up by God’s love into one of the highest 
places in heaven, after many miracles had marked 
her martyrdoms, and that she should have been 
finally crowned with the diadem of an apparently 
unlimited miraculous power? ’ 

In April of this year the blow fell. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites in Rome 
ordered Philomena, ‘The Martyred Virgin’, to 
be stricken from the roll of Roman Catholic 
saints. Venerated for a century and a-half, she 
was stated to have been neither martyr nor saint. 
Ecclesiastical authorities of the diocese of Nola, 
near Naples, were instructed to reconsecrate the 
church at nearby Mugnano Del Cardinale, Philo- 
mena’s great sanctuary and shrine. Pictures and 
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receipt of the rretary for the time being shall be a 
sufficient discharge to my Executors for such legacy.’ 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable 
that intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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statues were to be removed, or at least no 
venerated. Filomena, a popular name for Italian 
baptisms, was no longer to be given to children; 

One newspaper report says: ‘ The Feast Day of 
Santa Philomena is ordered removed from the 
Calendar of Saints, it having been proved historic. 
ally that this name did not belong to any Saint’ 

On April 21, 1961, one of Dublin’s largest 
morning newspapers, the Irish Independent, pub- . 
lished an article in which ‘a theologian discusses k 
the background to the recent announcement from d 
Rome’. We learn that a small phial cemented to south- 
the front of the tomb found in the catacombs was} festiva 
taken to contain a martyr’s blood. But later}cars a 
further phials of the same sort were held to have} places 
been no more than perfume bottles and fragments carts. 
of drinking glasses used at funeral banquets. Anaka 

We are told that this tomb was discovered on! It i 
May 25, 1802, and that a life of the saint wasj quite | 
composed, partially made up of interpretations off of hib 
symbols on the tomb, and filled out with thejof agi 
visions of a nun in Naples. altoge 

A whittling down of the number of saints had} New 
apparently seemed long overdue, but some saints} Year | 
could remain for local veneration while being) the w: 
omitted from lists for the general body of thej landsc 
Church. But the instruction from the Congre patch 
gation of Rites was explicit regards Philomena:} moun 
‘ The feast, however, of St Philomena, Virgin andj and r 
Martyr, 11 August, is to be removed from all 


calendars.’ Outr 
The writer theologian comments on_ thi} Eve 
announcement: the g 


That is all the official statement has to say aboutj Vishn 
St Philomena. All else that has been reported from} deitie: 
Rome is deduction from that statement, most of them} yejj,, 
appearing in Roman newspapers. It does seem extra- b 
vagant to conclude that churches dedicated to Si 5Ut a 
Philomena must be reconsecrated, and that children Parva 
may not be given the name Philomena in baptism say tl 
any more. 

One must note that no official ruling has been} peace 
given on this point. It is even more extravagant to} Wher 
conclude that people may not pray to St Philomena Shakt 
any more. In fact, I learned in a telephone conversa- 
tion with a well-informed Roman ecclesiastic last} Th 
night that a priest inquirer was told (unofficially) by} pack 
a member of the Congregation of Rites in the last 
couple of days that there is no question of suppres-|°X4™M 
sing the cult of St Philomena. that \ 

He added however, that it would no longer be the s 
fitting to encourage it. But, one must emphasize that), ~~ 
this is an unofficial statement. (suici 


This is a nice distinction. St Philomena’s BelljPyrte 
had told its readers that there were hopes for aj Wom: 
new edition of the book St Philomena’s Rosesjshe 0 
Would a rose by any other name smell as sweet?{and | 









ast nol 
r Italian 
shildren| 


. Day of 
“om. the 
historic. 


y Saint’ 
largest 
nt, pub. VERY year on the eve of the Telugu New 
liscusses k 
nt from Anakapalle, a small commercial town on the 
2nted to south-eastern seaboard of India, to join the 
nbs wazs| festival of Nookalamma. All the trains, buses, and 
it later| cars are packed, Villagers from the neighbouring 
to have} places come in colourfully decorated bullock 
agments| carts. Some like walking. All are moving towards 
ets. Anakapalle. 
ered on It is one of those provincial towns which is 
int wasj quite unexciting and always seems to be in a state 
tions off of hibernation. As it is surrounded by a number 
vith the}of agricultural villages, the people there feel an 
altogether different and deeper significance of the 
ints had} New Year than most of the city dwellers. New 
e saints} Year marks the beginning of the spring, and with 
e being} the warm rays of the sun penetrating the country 
of thelandscape it opens new vistas with geometric 
Congre} patches of verdant land stretching to the far away 
omena:} Mountains. The grass in the fields waves slowly 
gin ‘a and rhythmically in the spring breeze. 





rom all 
Outrage in the Temple 
yn thi} Every village has a cult of Shakti, as well as 
‘the gods of the higher hierarchy, Rama, Siva, 
y about) Vishnu, which are housed in temples. The lower 
ed fromjdeities have different names like Poleramma, 
<< Yellamma, Maridamma, etc, in different places, 
d to st but all these are the different forms of Shakti or 
children; Parvati, the wife of Lord Siva (Sankara), People 
baptism say that this deity Parvati has two moods, one of 
as been} peace and serenity and the other of flaming fury. 


agant t0}When she is in the latter mood she is called 
ilomena Shakti. 


onversa 
stic las} There are other deities who can be traced 


de byl back to real people. Duddu Atchayyamma, for 
suppres Xample, was a common housewife. Legend has it 
‘that when her husband died she could not endure 
the separation from him and committed suttee 
(suicide) by jumping into her husband’s cremation 
a’s BelliPyre to join him in the other world. She was a 
ss for a3Woman who loved her husband very much and 
Roses) she now stands as a symbol of loyalty, sacrifice, 
sweet’ and purity among the people. On account of her 


nger 
ize that 





Year’s Day thousands of people go to. 


THE BREAKING OF IDOLS 


by M. R. SHASTRY 


One man’s revolt against superstition shocked 
the inhabitants of a remote Indian village 


sincere devotion and loyalty, she became a god 
dess, worshipped by the people year after year 
although she has no temple, only a tree and a 
stagelike elevation. 

The villagers believe that Shakti, or one of her 
numerous forms, controls the crops, pests, and 
pestilence and celebrate a festival in her honour 
on the eve of the New Year’s Day. Just after 
these celebrations the rains are anticipated and 
ploughing and sowing seasons commence, The 
period marks the end of the slack season in 
agriculture. On the festival day the houses are 
colourfully decorated and the small villages be- 
come suddenly alive and attractive. Pooja (prayer) 
is performed in the morning in every household, 
and certain dishes are prepared which are sup- 
posed to be relished by the goddess. Even unwill- 
ing children are made to eat these dishes, as 
otherwise they will incur her wrath and become 
victims of small-pox. 

Everybody, young and old, puts on new clothes 
on this day. The womenfolk wear gaudy, colour- 
ful saris, quite unlike their city cousins. In the 
evening there will be a fair near the temple, with 
amusements for the villagers. The Nookalamma 
of Anakapalle is a very popular deity along the 
coastal distric.s of Andhra and people come from 
far off places to join the festivities. The shops 
there have brisk sales, and brothels also take their 
share. 

There is a powerful superstition that anyone 
who abuses the goddess or breaks the idol of her 
will instantaneously die vomiting blood. Nine 
years ago, on a dark night, a young man entered 
the temple all alone and broke the idol of 
Nookalamma to pieces. Next morning the news 
spread like wildfire and the men were furious at 
the outrage. Despite frantic attempts to trace the 
culprit, he was not found, To the general surprise 
he had not died vomiting blood on the spot. Dur- 
ing the day the startling news was received that 
eight other idols had been smashed at different 
places. Fearing that the angry goddess would 
punish this sacrilege with some deadly scourge, 
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Siva and Parvati, a fresco from the Ajanti caves 


the villagers did penance ceremoniously with the 
chanting of mantras. 

The young man who broke the idol of Nooka- 
lamma went into hiding for ten days, It was 
learned that he had once been a firm theist, but 
his faith was shaken when he saw the stark 
poverty and the indignities suffered by his super- 
stitious fellow beings and realized how their 
ignorance was exploited by the vested interests. 
Later he came under the influence of Sri Goparaju 
Ramachandra Rao (popularly known as GORA), 
an atheist and a follower of Mahatma Gandhi, 
now in the forefront of Sarvodaya and Bhoodan 
movements. 


Rebirth of a Goddess 

The other men who broke idols at different 
places were also the followers of GORA. They 
made these gestures to defy the popular super- 
stition. Since then they have diverted their atten- 
tion to the social problems of the day. 

Some time after the sacrilege a flash of lightning 
was noticed in the night by the owner of a small 
teashop in a village, Kasimkota, a couple of miles 
from Anakapalle. He explained that the flash 
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originated near Anakapalle and pointed to Kasim: 
kota. It illuminated Nookalamma just in front o 
his stall. The news was welcomed and taken to 
mean that the goddess regarded Kasimkota with 
great favour. The owner of the teashop started an 
organized campaign for funds to build a new 
temple for the reborn goddess. Subscriptions 
poured in and the temple now stands by the side 
of the teastall. Both are flourishing and a festival 
is celebrated annually on the New Year’s eve. 
In the course of the long history of India 
numerous idols have been smashed. Some have 
been broken by foreign invading pirates like 
Mahmud of Ghazi for the fabulously rich orn- 
aments and precious stones that were hidden in 
the temples. Others destroyed idols in the name 
of rival gods. The Muslims came with a sacred 
book and a set of complicated rules. They were 
followed by Catholics with still another set of 
idols and a new gospel. Although the Muslims and 
Christians carried on systematic proselytization, 
the great majority of people continued to worship 
the local deities. Even at Anakapalle the villagers 
did not accept any substitutes for Nookalamma. 


Vested Interests 

Goddesses are powerless to avenge the destruc- 
tion of their own idols or to prevent epidemics, 
but they perform an important function in pro- 





moting retail trade. The deities and the age-long 
superstitions that are associated in the minds of 
the people are not easily erased in a day, but be 
fact that such events occur in modern India 
is a hopeful sign. It disproves the — 
which were made twenty years ago that the end 
of the British rule meant the beginning of the 
Hindu tyranny and bigotry. 

There is an interesting parallel in the late first 
century AD. The Roman Emperor Vespasian 
(9-79 ab), in a corresponding case, said ‘ Deorum 
iniuriae diis curae . . .’, which roughly means that 
the gods should punish wrongs done to them, and 
not human beings. This principle has not been 
incorporated in the statute book of India or 
openly recognized. The fact that neither gods nor 
men have taken action at Anakapalle suggests 
that it may be accepted by some at least of the 
authorities. But India will not become independent 
unless we get rid of the superstitions which stand 
in the way of all progress. Vested interests will 
continue to prosper and rule as long as the mass 
of people remain ignorant. 
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The Scientific Revolution 


by HYMAN LEVY 


The age of greatest scientific achieve- 
ment is also the age of deepest cruelty 


say that we live in a techno- 

logical age, but the speed 
with which this has come upon 
us, and its implications for our 
modes of behaviour, for the 
tacit assumptions in our think- 
ing, for our values, both con- 
sciously and unconsciously ex- 
pressed, have hardly been 
realized. The office worker 
stretches out his hand to the 
buzzing telephone as automatic- 
ally, as unthinkingly, as the car 
driver changes gear or adjusts 
the pressure of foot on the 
clutch or the accelerator, or as 
the typist taps the separate keys 
with her fingers. It is the older 
generation, conditioned to a 
lower tempo of life, which is 
nervous of the telephone, which 
if it does type does so slowly 
and laboriously with one finger, 
and which tends to become the 
‘back-seat’ driver. 

Much of this transformation 
has occurred relatively suddenly, 
within the lifetime of most of 
us. As youngsters We were 
cautioned by the policeman for 
dangerous scorching on our 
cycles—probably at the out- 
rageous speed of nearly fifteen 
miles per hour. We gaped in 
wonder at the ‘Magic Lantern’ ; 
we rolled with laughter at the 
silent frolics of Charlie Chaplin 
on the Moving Pictures. Then 
came Cinema, and the Radio 
spoke out; and finally—is it 
really final? Television arrived. 
Here in a couple of sentences we 
see the successive stages in a 
series of interlocking technolo- 
gies, and with them the birth of 
new art media. 

All this has penetrated deep 
into the home and into the way 
of life of the very youngest. The 
modern housewife moves among 
detergents, refrigerators, and 
electric washing machines; she 
is surrounded by plastics—cups, 


I: has now become a cliché to 


saucers, spoons, boxes, brushes, 
bags, table-tops, and brightly 
coloured curtains. Modern tech- 
nological chemistry has _ trans- 
formed her kitchen; while her 
young son rushes in, straight 
from the television, to explain 
in highly technical language how 
a space ship is propelled up- 
wards, or guided downwards as 


it is steered towards its landing . 


site, what it means for a pilot’s 
actions and reactions, his think- 
ing and his feeling, to be weight- 
less, and why he is weightless. 
He can explain the functions 
and wide variety of the multi- 
tude of instruments that record 
the pilot’s every movement, how 
expensive the whole apparatus 
is, and why it is important that 
every milligram of weight should 
be saved. Accordingly, the boy 
informs us older people, who 
obviously have been born too 
soon, some of these instruments 
have such small and economical 
gears that the whole mechanical 
system, with all its complicated 
network of interlocking parts, 


The 
Manchester 
University 
computer 
solved a chess 
problem in 
fifteen minutes 


can pass through the eye of a 
needle. To the younger gener- 
ation the microcosmic and the 
macrocosmic worlds have be- 
come a single unity. 

When we express amazement 
at these wonderful achievements 
we are in fact commenting on 
the vast difference between what 
was our normal life and what 
is the normally accepted en- 
vironment of these youngsters. 
The modern boy takes all this 
in his stride—sputniks, artificial 
satellites, modern calculators. 
These are the yardsticks of his 
familiar world in terms of which 
he .now measures’ material 
change. Through them his judg- 
ment and his values grow and 
exercise, and presently by their 
means he perfects new art forms. 
‘The art design of engineering 
products’, a phrase now in com- 
mon use, underlines the need 
for a conscious synthesis be- 
tween science and technology on 
the one hand, and art on the 
other. 

It is clear that the machinery 
of a new society is being rapid- 
ly assembled before our eyes. 
Let us not delude ourselves, 
however, by imagining that it is 
something happening only in 
this country, something paro- 
chial. It is world-wide. The 
whole African continent has 
begun to rise to its feet, and in 
less than a generation it will 
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have industrialized itself and 
have become a new force in the 
world. China is already three- 
quarters way there, and if the 
immense forward strides in 
Russia can be taken as a guide, 
China in a matter of ten years 
will reveal itself as a new type of 
modernized _ scientific society 
with 600-million population. The 
same thing is happening in Cuba 
—and in its own way, at its 
own pace, in India. 


Reassessment 

What is lacking is a just 
appreciation of the significance 
of all this for the education of 
people who have to create a 
full, fruitful life in this society 
and who have to utilize its 
machinery for the achieving 
of human ends that will Jater 
be deemed worthy, good, and 
valuable. 

How, for example, is all 
this specialized knowledge to be 
translated into common cur- 
rency, so that it may become an 
integral part of our mental 
capital? How and at what stage 
is it to be canalized into our 
education system? How are we 
to obtain and how train teachers, 
at all educational levels, capable 
of effecting the necessary unity 
between specialized knowledge 
and a human understanding that 
is at once broad and deep? 

The coming into being of 
science in its present dramatic 
form is of course only a single 
aspect of the vast cultural re- 
volution taking place in the 
whole of society. This is occur- 
ring, however, in a curious self- 
contradictory way. Advances 
emerge out of intense specializ- 
ation. Chemists, physicists and 
mathematicians cannot be ex- 
pected to understand each other, 
may not even speak the same 
language; and that is not sur- 
prising. The trouble is deeper 
than that. Mathematicians in one 
branch of Pure Mathematics, for 
example, may be completely be- 
wildered when faced with the 
work of someone in another 
branch. With intensifying spe- 
cialization, how are the sections 
to be kept in understanding 
contact with each other, bearing 
in mind that increasing special- 
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ism is inevitable? Science itself 
demands its own interpretation 
to its own devotees otherwise 
Wwe may be moving towards a 
scientific traffic jam. 

Again it has become all too 
apparent that the social con- 
sequences of any scientific dis- 
covery and its technical exploit- 
ation may be very drastic 
indeed; as for example in the 
case of nuclear bombs. For 
those who are responsible for 
directing and controlling the 
policy and politics of a modern 
State, for those who have to 
keep their finger on the pulse of 
social change, this raises a series 
of problems each beset with a 
multitude of difficulties. It is 
rare for a politician to have any 
direct knowledge of science, just 
as it is rare for any scientist to 
embark on a political career. I 
know of none who has done so. 
How then is the politician to 
choose the scientist who is to 
advise him? Where is_ the 
sociologist or the scientist who 
is capable of making a quantit- 
ative estimate of the social con- 
sequences of a given discovery? 
How much more difficult must 
this be when the discovery is not 
given but has itself yet to be 
made? 

Even if among a diverse col- 
lection of specialists he fixes on 
one, how shall his questions be 
posed so that it is capable of a 
definitive scientific answer? A 
political decision rests not 
merely on numerical estimates, 
but also on ethical values. How, 
for instance, is one to decide 
whether it is worth while spend- 
ing £1,000-million on Space Re- 
search? If it is to mean a reduc- 
tion in the Education grant, 
what then? Is it really true that 
scientific considerations only 
enter into the question? Nothing 
military? Prestige? Can one of 
the foremost capitalist countries 
risk allowing one of the fore- 
most socialist countries to 
achieve dominance in this field? 

It is, in fact, now abundantly 
clear that the transformation 
that is taking place everywhere 
in the world today is involving 
a complete reassessment of the 
position of science and of the 
scientist in our midst. Gone are 





the days when only he was 
‘cultured’ who had had the 
privilege of a classical education 
at an Oxford College. It is with 
the human and administrative 
problems arising out of this. 
situation that C. P. Snow is 
concerned in his writings, and 
especially is this the case in his. 
most recent highly controversial 
book—Science and Government 
(Oxford University Press, 9s 6d). 
He illustrates the theme in his 
description of the part played 
by, and the struggle between, 
Lord . Cherwell, Churchill’s. 
chosen scientific adviser, and Sir 
Henry Tizard, especially in rel- 
ation to the bombing of Ger- 
many during the past war and 
the scientific procedures deemed 


necessary for the Battle of 
Britain. 
Was Bombing Justified ? 


The key question was: Would 
the expenditure in trained man- 
power and bombs, the cost of 
blotting out the working class 
and their homes in certain in- 
dustrial areas in Germany, be 
worth while in terms of the 
reduction in German productive 
power? Tizard fought the pro- 
posal, not on ethical grounds— 
morality had no place in the 
matter, scientifically speaking— 
but in terms of simple arith- 
metic, maintaining that Cher- 
well’s estimate of the damage 
that would be done was at least 
five times too great. 

Actually it turned out to be 
a tenfold over-estimate. Query: 
Was Churchill really qualified to 
choose the correct type of scien- 
tific adviser? Further query: 
What happens when the experts 
disagree? Does the Minister then 
decide between them? 

The story of the struggle be- 
tween these two men is not only 
an intriguing one in human 
terms, but significant also be- 
cause it contains within it most 
of the problems that are evoked 
by the development of science in 
a modern society. For myself, 
what it also indirectly under- 
lines is the appalling fact that 
this, the age of greatest scientific 
achievement, seems also to have 
been the age of deepest cruelty. 
These two are not unconnected. 
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DEFENDING THE FAITH 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


It has been argued that the truth of 
Christianity is proved by its existence 


{ HE defence of the faith is in a bad way. 
In the distant days when I was taught 
the articles of the Christian faith, we began 
with God the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
and earth. The existence of the Almighty having 
been duly impressed on our young and uncritical 
minds, we were next told that his only son, Jesus 
Christ, had been born and lived as a man, had 
been crucified, dead and buried, had risen on the 
third day, had ascended into heaven and would 
come again to judge the quick and the dead. All 
this was very unusual and out of the common but, 
granted an Almighty Creator, was not impossible. 
I gather they have changed all that. The exis- 
tence of God can no longer be taken for granted 
—at least among educated people. The logical 
positivist has been at work proving theological 
affirmations to be, not indeed false, but literally 
meaningless. Propositions are true or false only in 
so far as they can be verified or disproved. If they 
cannot be empirically tested, they are words with- 
out meaning. To this category of meaninglessness 
such dogmas as the existence of God the Father 
Almighty are now consigned. 

Needing some basis for the Christian faith, its 
defenders now seek it in the realm of historical 
fact. The religious correspondent of The Times, 
for example, in his article on Easter Eve this year 
made the whole faith, including ‘ the reality of the 
Living God ’, depend on the historical resurrection 
of Jesus. ‘If Christ was not raised, then God is 
a mistake.’ Having staked the whole Christian 
case on the Resurrection, The Times corres- 
pondent naturally cannot allow it to be doubted. 
“No event has better historical evidence — though 
that evidence rests rather upon its consequences 
than upon the discovery of the empty tomb. 
Christianity itself is the real proof of it.’ 

The author thus prudently excuses himself the 
job of proving that the tomb was empty. Being 
not entirely uneducated, he must be aware that 
we have no evidence that any extant account of 
the empty tomb was written by an eyewitness. 
Mark, the oldest of the four Gospels, was not 


written by a follower of Jesus. Matthew, if he 
wrote anything, wrote in his native Aramaic: our 
Greek ‘ Matthew’ is a conflation of Mark with 
other material. Luke on his own showing based 
his Gospel on older matter which he may have 
believed to emanate from eyewitnesses: there is 
no proof that it did. 

As to the Fourth Gospel, its apostolic author- 
ship is accredited only by the evidence of Irenaeus, 
who seems to have confused a John of whom he 
had heard as a boy from his teacher, Polycarp of 
Smyrna, and who had written the Gospel, with 
another John, one of the first apostles, who had 
died long before. 

The Times correspondent adroitly avoids these 
questions by saying ‘ Christianity itself is the real 
proof’. But since when has the existence of a 
supernatural religion been proof of the super- 
natural events said by its professors to have 
started it off? Judaism exists. Is its existence proof 
that the Decalogue was divinely revealed on Sinai? 

Buddhism exists. Does that prove that Gautama 
was supernaturally illuminated under a sacred 
tree? Islam exists. Are we therefore to believe that 
the Koran was dictated to Mohammed by an 
archangel? The pretence that the existence of 
Christianity proves the Resurrection is no better 
founded. 

The correspondent bolsters his claim by rhetori- 
cally portraying what he imagines to have been 
the mood of the disciples after the Crucifixion. 
‘ Death is the very symbol of futility ; but no less 
futile is life itself, and worse, life indefinitely pro- 
longed, in a meaningless and godless universe. 
That was what it looked like on Good Friday.’ 
With due respect to the writer, we have not a jot 
or a tittle of evidence how the followers of Jesus 
were then feeling. They were defeated men. 
According to Mark, the oldest evangelist, they 
had stampeded in haste from the scene of the 
arrest. They did not stay to see the Crucifixion. It 
is extremely likely that they bolted back to 
Galilee. The leader whom they had trusted to 
deliver Israel had failed. But that did not mean 
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that life was futile or the universe godless. They 
were Jews, and credulous and fanatical Jews at 
that. Defeat would not have prevented them from 
looking out for the next Messiah, or — once 
rumours began to circulate that weak-witted 
women had seen Jesus alive—from wishfully 
thinking that he was and passing on the story. 
After all, the first Christians were not the only 
people in the world to suffer stunning defeat. In 
the later history of Christianity many a heretical 
sect, as credulous and fanatical as the early 
Christians, was hunted down by its orthodox 
persecutors and exterminated by fire and sword. 
The Albigenses were massacred to the cry of: 
* Kill all; God will know his own.’ Heretics died 





by thousands in the fires of the Inquisition. 
Servetus was burnt at Geneva for denying the: 
Trinity, Bruno at Rome for affirming the in- 
finity of worlds. Was the fate of these martyrs 
proof to the survivors that life was futile and 
meaningless? 

Heretics — and we humanists who come after 
them and know better than they could what the 
real issue is — are made of sterner stuff than that. 
Because many pioneers have gone down to defeat 
and cruel death is the cause of mankind less worth 
fighting for? No: it is more so. The more so, 
since we know that no Almighty God will do the 
job for us, and that if man is to be saved, he must. 
save himself. And that means all of us. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE REFUGEE 


by R. OSBORN 


The tragedy of the displaced must not 
remain a permanent blot on civilization 


HE World Refugee Year 

sharpened our awareness 

of the tragic plight of 
hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow beings. But it left one 
with a feeling of hopelessness. 
The problem seemed too vast ; 
the legal and political entangle- 
ments too complex; the efforts 
of organizations for helping the 
settlement of refugees too puny. 
The United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, for ex- 
ample, for some years received 
no money at all to help the 
refugees under his mandate un- 
til the United Nations, in 1954, 
voted him £6-million to be 
spread over four years, a sum 
less than that spent by the city 
of New York in keeping its 
streets clean for a year, or the 
British National Health Service 





15s). Kee is the rare reporter 
who asks the questions that 
really need asking, not the 
loaded kind designed to support 
some preconceived piece of sen- 
sationalism. He cuts through the 
protective verbiage of the ad- 
ministrators to the human prob- 
lem below. An official report 
says: ‘Although arrangements 
for the procurement of these 
items (clothes and _ blankets) 
were made in the summer of 
1959, the actual arrival of ship- 
ments was in some cases not 
timely enough to coincide with 
the onset of winter.’ In plain 
English, says Kee, ‘a number of 
Algerian Arabs in Tunisia and 
Morocco froze to death’. 


Government Meanness 





spends on medicine in one 
week. 


Frozen to Death 


The refugee problem seems 
likely to become a permanent 
feature of our civilization, a 
moral no-man’s land, inhabited 
by frustrated and dispirited vic- 
tims of ideological conflicts. 
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Robert Kee 


Into this world, in July 1960, 
went Robert Kee, a humane and 
sensitive reporter; questioning, 
probing, observing. He toured 
the refugee areas of Germany 
and Austria and gives an ac- 
count of his journey in a 
recently published book Refugee 
World (Oxford University Press, 


He makes us see what it is to 
be a refugee. It means ‘to smell 
certain smells, to share a water- 
tap with dozens of other people, 
to sleep in overcrowded rooms, 
to hear noises day and night 
through thin walls, to be doing 
this for. years . . .. For: the 
administrators at Geneva this 
unhappy world becomes ‘the 
field’, a term, he suggests, ‘sub- 
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consciously designed to keep 
reality at bay’. 

During the .World Refugee 
Year 80 countries, representing 
800 million people, contributed 
£30-millions extra for the relief 
of the refugees. Of this, £8- 
million came from the UK, the 
Government contributing £400,- 
000. These are meagre figures, 
underlining the reluctance of 
governments to assume a share 
of responsibility for the refugee 
problem. But finance is only 
one aspect of the problem. The 
meanness of governments is 
paralleled by their ridiculous 
immigration prohibitions and 
hidebound rules. A man has the 
tops of three fingers missing, a 
child one leg shorter than the 
other, a Woman received a 
degree in St Petersburg in 1910, 
an unmarried mother and her 
family—they must remain in the 
refugee camps because their 
circumstances contravene some 
immigration rule. 


The Solution 


What can be done? 

Kee suggests two practical 
measures which could, if ener- 
getically carried out, ‘clear all 
camps and solve most out-of- 
camp refugees’ problems within 
a matter of weeks’. First, the 
tangle of administrative red tape 
must be cut. The immigration 
restrictions should be waived by 
all those governments able to 
share the intake of refugees. It 
might mean that a very few of 
the refugees might become a 
public charge for a time. But the 
skills and knowledge that many 
refugees would bring with them 
would more than compensate for 
any costs involved. In any case, 
governments that boast a con- 
cern for human dignity and 
social justice should be proud 
to bear the relatively small 
burden of supporting some of 
these unhappy families for a 
time. If governments are un- 
willing to act, we in democratic 
countries have the power to 
force them to act. As Kee points 
out, in a democracy a govern- 
ment will do whatever the 
people want, if they are pressed 
hard enough. It requires only 
an increase in our sense of 
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Arab refugees in Tunisia, where many froze to death 
(illustration from Robert Kee’s ‘ Refugee World’) 


responsibility for this to take 
place. 

Secondly, for those refugees 
—and they probably form the 
majority—who wish to stay in 
their countries of first asylum, 
efforts should be concentrated 
on getting suitable accommod- 
ation outside the camps. In 
Germany and Austria this would 
involve the purchase of apart- 
ments at the low average of 
£350. This might seem an ex- 
pensive way of rehousing refu- 
gees, but, as Kee points out, in 
the long run it would be the 
most truly economical method. 
It would solve the problem, give 
the refugee family a sense of 
belonging to the community in 
which they had settled, and pay 
dividends in the increased sense 


of social value that would 
develop. 
New Attitude 


Above all, what is needed is 
a break from the bureaucratic 
procedures that have hampered 
the settling of the refugee prob- 
lem. And this requires something 
more than a waiving of restric- 
tions. It requires a new outlook 
on the part of administrators. 
The capacity to accept a rule 
as a guide rather than as a 
limitation to action requires a 


flexibility of mind, a warmth of 
human sympathy, that are rare 
in administrative positions. 
There are the Sophie Lennoxes, 
the Bill McCoys, the Misses 
Frekos, whose humanity are well 
described by Kee. But there are 
many others able to reduce 
problems of human misery to 
filing cabinet size whose minds 
contain what Kee describes as 
‘some fine deodorizing spray 
which magically dissolves the 
smells and other realities of 
refugee work’. Among them is 
the temptation to cling to one’s 
case load, to keep the refugee 
problem alive because one’s job 
is bound up with it, an uncon- 
scious process showing itself in 
the reluctance to cut. through 
settled procedure. 

Kee’s book relates only to the 
refugee problem in Europe. But 
it opens our eyes to aspects of 
this problem that have universal 
significance. He has shown us 
people, adapting themselves with 
courage, with despair, with hope, 
with every form of human 
emotion, to conditions of soul 
destroying misery. Above all, 
Kee’s book makes suggestions 
for the solution of the refugee 
problem which should command 
the support of us all. This is 
reportage at its best. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE SCROLLS 


The fantasies of pre-Christian sects in the neighbourhood 
of the Dead Sea influenced the ideas found in the Gospels 


BRITISH archaeological team, headed 
A by Prof John Allegro, recently visited 

Jordan in quest of more Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Those that so far have come to light 
since 1947 have shown the extent of textual cor- 
ruption in our version of the Old Testament 
canon as well as of the impact of Essene ideas 
upon the formation of Christianity. 

The basic foil of the new religion, it is gen- 
erally assumed, was this canon of the Old 
Covenant: a body of stone-age conceptions 
formed by desert nomads, collected during the 
bronze ages and brought into a system in Persian 
times. Most of these primitive conceptions be- 
came untenable with the advent of Hellenistic 
culture, when a process of religious decomposi- 
tion set in, leading to fusion with more advanced 
ideas and giving rise to a gamut of puritanical 
sects, mostly centred in the arid region of the 
Dead Sea. 

The political struggle against the Seleucids of 
Syria, and later against the Roman Empire, gave 
Mosaism a further lease of life as a rallying cry, 
but when the diaspora became inevitable the old 
creed disintegrated. The bulk became transformed 
into the rigid tradition of Talmudic ‘ Rabbanism ’, 
as it was termed by its conservative opponents 
the Karaites, or B’né Mikra (followers of the 
Scriptures), puritanical ascetics whose number 
dwindled. The rest, from which Christianity 
stemmed, was visibly exposed to the influence of 
the religious and spiritual ferment of that time. 

Political contact with Persia and commercial 
bonds with traders from even further east had 
introduced Zarathustrian and Buddhist ideas on 
the one hand, gnostic and messianic hopes of 
the mystery cults of Asia Minor and Greece on 
the other. 

Similar to the Essenes, the Nazarenes were a 
pre-Christian sect, also termed Ebionites or 
Judaizing Christians, for the Nazarenes observed 
the Mosaic law yet formed the Community of 
the ‘New Covenant’ and believed in Resurrec- 
tion. To’ this day. Christians are called ‘ Nazar- 
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enes’ by the Muslims. In order to confuse the 
issue, the Gospel writers invented a township of 
Nazareth (Matt ii, 23) to ‘explain’ the epithet 
‘Jesus the Nazarene’, 

Another group of zealots were the Kenites 
(traditionally believed to be descendants of Kain) 
or Rechabites, Bedouin puritans. Their patronymic 
hero, Jehonadab ben Rechab, assisted Jehu 
(2 Kings x, 15ff) in drowning the cult of Baal 
in hecatombs of blood to the great satisfaction 
of Yahveh; and in Jer xv, the Rechabites are 
held up as a model to the Israelites. They drank 
no wine, cultivated no fields nor vineyards; they 
roamed the land ‘as strangers’, built no houses, 
but lived in tents. 


The Christian Heritage 

Early Christianity arose under the conditions 
of the Roman Empire, mighty still yet already 
moribund owing to (a) the growing influx of 
barbarians from the colonies to the big towns, 
their integration and training in the legions, and 
(b) the aggravating of insoluble contradictions 
within ancient slave society. 

In Rome all the existing creeds and cults met 
and interacted. The uneducated poor and out- 
cast passed by word of mouth the joyous tiding 
of an artisan Saviour who was said to have 
arisen in Galilee; they desperately clung to the 
new hope of impending deliverance. When it 
began to fade, Paul of Tarsus used the till now 
untried figure of the Galilean Messiah to build 
around it a new religion, fit for the better- 
educated heathen of the Mediterranean basin. 

It was only then that the Gospels and a sacred 
literature were composed, a fanciful crop which 
eventually had to be sifted and codified. This 
was done during the fourth century and sealed 
at the Council of Nicaea (325), which gave 
Christianity the stamp of a European religion, 
viable and victorious over oriental competitors 
(such as Mithraism). 

Christianity, therefore, must be viewed from 
the two angles of spiritual heritage and historical 
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development. The former was principally made 
up by the following tributaries: 

(i) Dualism, as typified in Zoroastrianism and 
the Essene doctrine of the suffering Teacher of 
Righteousness who, at the end of the world, and 
with the assistance of his adherents, will triumph 
and lead in a new era of Eternal Bliss. False 
prophets will arise, do wonders and so seduce 
even the elect, until the time has come when the 
true deliverer will appear in the clouds in all his 
might and glory (Mark xiii, 22ff). For the time 
of ‘labour’ during the intercession, the Sermon 
of the Mount only gave the ‘ Messianic Codex of 
Ethics’ (hilkheta li-m’shicha) expected of every 
deliverer for the benefit of the elect. 

The necessity of rallying the ‘Sons of Light’ 
for the last battle against the powers of darkness 
was stressed by the Ebionite sect (Nazarenes). 
Without social pretensions, they were striving to 
attain power, to be ‘ the first’ when the new era 
dawned, with Jesus their king and the apostles 
the tribal governors. Only the Jew was a 
‘brother’, only the complete proselyte a ‘ neigh- 
bour ’. Outside this circle of elect every one was 
marked for eternal damnation. ‘He that is not 
with me is against me’ (Luke xi, 23). 

(ii) Baptismal Movements. These were basic- 
ally conservative sects—like those around the 
figure of John the Baptist — who considered the 
strict observance of ritual and purification as 
more important than Messianic expectation. 
Given to utter cleanliness and orderliness, they 
were generally well organized, levying regular 
contributions from their membership and keeping 
their movement financially sound (cf Acts v, 1-11). 
They did not believe in a circle of elect, pre- 
destined to final glory; whoever chose to purify 
himself through immersion and observe the rules 
of cleanliness could attain redemption. 

(iii) The Gnostics, as typified by the Mandaans 
(from Aramaic Manda d’hayyé = the Knowledge 
of Life, Greek gnosis tes zoes), a very old re- 
ligious body, starting in Mesopotamia and always 
living near running water to wash away their 
sins. Among their initiates, the Perfect, they kept 
alive the secret wisdom relating to the esoteric 
purpose of existence. This mystic speculation 
arose among partly uprooted sections of the 
population who flocked to the towns as trades- 
men or shopkeepers, explaining their fate with 
the pollution of the divine soul in man through 
contact with base matter. In consequence of this 


idea and their frustrated outlook, they opposed 
the enjoyment of material life and sex. 

What they called ‘Life’ or the God-Father 
was Wisdom (gnosis); and as their god wished 
to share wisdom with them they knew of no 
narrative of the ‘Fall’. Men were created by 
various planetary spirits, the Jews, in particular, 
by the Sun, ‘whom all the peoples call Adonai ’. 

Mercury they called Mshiha = Messiah. Their 
Eschatology is closely connected with John the 
Baptist (Yahya, old form Y6hann4), while Jesus 
Christus =‘Ishu Mshiha (Messiah means ‘the 
annointed’ and is translated in LXX with 
‘ christos ’) is ‘ the liar and impostor ’ who usurped 
the role of Manda and distorted the true religion. 


The Mystery Cults 

Finally, there were the mystery cults of Asia 
Minor and Greece to contribute to the blending 
of the Christian amalgam: those of Dionysus 
offered enthusiastic union with the deity; the 
Eleusian mysteries promised their initiates im- 
morality or ‘ Life after Death’, the Orphics the 
Paradise, etc. Every ingredient already existed 
and there was not the slightest necessity for a 
historical ‘founder’ of the new religion. He 
was one of the many gods, become flesh. What 
was called for was the mixer, St Paul. When 
the new broth was ready for serving, the tag 
arose: That which is new in it is not good; 
and what is good is not new. 

The scattered passages on love have remained 
on paper and are misunderstood. Every religious 
community is and has ever been ‘bound to- 
gether ’ (religio) with their deity on the one hand 
and their co-religionists on the other in a close 
bond of mutual aid and love, excluding every- 
body who somehow deviates from their strict 
norm or even professes belief in another phantom. 
The Scriptural outpourings against the Perushim 
or Pharisees (i.e. those set apart as educated in 
the Law, against the mass of the illiterate, ignor- 
ant) is a crass example. 

Under the conditions of theocratic Judea the 
Pharisees were, so to speak, the Liberal Party, 
the Sadducees (tsedukim) the blue-blooded Tories. 
Being unable to change with changed conditions, 
the Sadducees disappeared after the destruction 
of the Temple; they had been the narrow-minded 
sacerdotal party, stubbornly clinging to every 
letter in a word. No heavenly reward, no after- 
life, no soul, no spirits for them. The Pharisees 
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believed in Resurrection, the advent of a deliverer 
and the Last Judgment, and were far closer to 


the followers of Jesus. 


Dogmatic religion breeds intolerance. If a Jew 
marries outside his religion, his professing parents 
perform the funeral rites for him. Again, I have 
known an Irish woman who _ ceremoniously 
uttered the most horrid curses upon one of her 





employees whom she failed to dissuade from 
marrying a Protestant. 


So long as people believe that it is far more 


dogmatism. 


important (and rewarding) to serve God than to 
serve Man, religion will be an obstacle to pro- 
gress. The ethical values of tolerance and love 
will not be realized until humanism supersedes 


TELEVISION & RADIO 


TELEVISION 


APPLE AND 
BANANA 


VERYONE who recently 
Fes watched the progress of 

scolour television is under- 
standably impatient. For my 
part, I should be more excited 
by the prospects of receiving in 
full colour than by the news 
that an astronaut had reached 
the moon. This will sound 
sacrilege to younger readers, but 
I am only indicating my own 
choice. I wish the scientists 
would devote their energies to 
making life on earth more en- 
joyable. 

We must await the report of 
the Pilkington Committee. The 
immediate problem is expense. 
Nobody wants to be saddled 
with a costly set which will be 
no use in a few years’ time 
because a different line standard 
has been decided upon. Mean- 
while, it is good news that lead- 
ing manufacturers have been at 
work on techniques of reception 
that will cut down the price. 
In the United States there is a 
tube called ‘Apple’, which 
sounds tempting. Another 
famous laboratory has brought 
out a_ rival device called 
‘Banana’. I like the fruity choice 
of names. 


US Television 


An American correspondent 
has written an interesting letter 
about my comments on the ex- 
change of programmes between 
the United States and Britain. 
He assures me that the situation 
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is not as bad as I suggested. He 
writes: 

David Susskind’s justified re- 
proaches do not refer to the many 
exchange programmes made avail- 
able to the Broadcasting Founda- 
tion of America and the National 
Educational and Television Radio 
Center of America with its fifty- 
one affiliated television stations. As 
a member of the Boards of both 
bodies I know there is regular 
exchange of programmes, much 
too numerous to be detailed here. 
This includes not only the best of 
the BBC but also items from Italy, 
France, Japan, and other countries. 

Currently there is an excellent 
chance that Metropolitan New 
York may at least have an educa- 
tional TV station when EMTA 
acquires Channel 13, one of the 
seven channels in this most im- 
portant and populous area, In the 
light of US experience with the 
excesses of Madison Avenue huck- 
sters, you will be well advised to 
restrict the hucksters to limited 
and timed intrusions and to keep 
control of the programmes in 
stations’ hands. The inanities and 
moron approach of _ television 
hucksters has produced a healthy 
revulsion here expressed in the 
growth of educational stations, 
about which you should keep 
informed. 


Wheat and Chaff 

Fair enough. I don’t think 
anything from America could 
be more inane than much of the 
rubbish that our own studios 
produce, I am particularly grate- 
ful for ‘The Valiant Years’, with 
its magnificently evocative scenes 
of the battlefields. One of the 
great turning-points in history 
unfolds before our eyes—which 
is very different from reading 
about it or, indeed, from being 
in the thick of it as many 
viewers were. 


The information so_ vividly 
given in the feature “The Grow- 
ing Child’ satisfied more than 
idle curiosity. The graphs and 
diagrams were so entertainingly 
devised that only a moron could 
be bored. A hundred years ago 
a girl reached puberty, on an 
average, at seventeen years ; now 
puberty starts at just over 
thirteen. This is a fact of enor- 
mous sociological interest. 

So, too, was the information 
about late-developers. I hope 
that all those concerned with the 
eleven-plus examination watched 
this programme. 


Art and Propaganda 


On the cultural side this has 
not been exactly a bumper 
month. I am always grateful to 
ITV for the chance of hearing 


Sir Kenneth Clark on painting. | 


The first ‘Landscape into Art’ 
talk revealed again the unique 
opportunity which _ television 
provides of giving visual empha- 
sis to every point in an inter- 
pretation of the artist’s aims. 

Sir Kenneth vividly demon- 
strated the comparative indiffer- 
ence to natural scenery through- 
out European art until a few 
hundred years ago. Then came a 
discovery in the use of light and 
a gradual diminishing of the 
emphasis on human figures. The 
‘picturesque’ was an invention 
of the romantics, and personally 
I prefer it to the modern cult of 
ugliness. Today, both man and 
landscape have been abolished 
and we are left with squiggles 
and bits of wire. 

The Roman Church has obvi- 
ous resources of propaganda 
which leave its competitors far 
behind. Its ceremonies appeal to 
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the eye and the very garb of 
monks and nuns is good theatre. 
What could be more dramatic 
than Fabiani’s film of a small 
religious community in the deso- 
late heart of the Touareg coun- 
try, a thousand miles south of 
Algiers? The language difficulty 
was overcome by the simple 
device of silence, and it proved 
extremely effective. 

On the other hand, I did not 
think that ‘What’s a Saint?’, 
written and introduced by Chris- 
topher Mayhew, quite succeeded. 
It was too difficult to recon- 
struct the personality of St 
Theresa from contemporary 
scenes of Avila and readings 
from her works, skilfully as they 
were rendered by Flora Robson. 
I hope I shall not be accused 
of predudice. St Theresa was a 
remarkable woman, and like so 
many mystics she had a good 
business head. Her early hysteria 
was tactfully mentioned, and we 
were presumably left to draw 
our own conclusions as to the 
relationship between neurosis 
and mystical experience. But it 
was obviously hoped that we 
should not draw a naturalistic 
conclusion. CLIFFORD MASON 


RADIO 


“HE WAS A GREAT 
HUMANIST’ 


De mortuis, . . . We don’t have 
to be reminded in the case of 
Rabindranath Tagore, the cen- 
tenary of whose birth is being 
celebrated all over the world. 
Once famous, then forgotten, he 
has now a second avatar. Over 
here the BBC staged a series of 
three talks by Mr Hallam 
Tennyson, Mr Francis Watson, 
and Santha Rama Rau, an ex- 
cellent team plus a symposium 
on “Tagore in England’ by 
people who met him. Dame 
Sybil Thorndike remembered 
him as ‘a lovely looking man’. 
Together these programmes gave 
us a very fair idea of the man 
and his many sided achievement 
as novelist, poet, playwright, 
philosopher, educationist, social 
reformer, musician, and (in his 
old age) painter. ‘He virtually 


created Bengali literature single- 
handed’ remarked Mr Tennyson. 
But perhaps the last word be- 
longs to .Mr Francis Watson 
(who edited the symposium): 
‘He was a great humanist.’ 
The occasion brought back to 
my mind an earlier one, that of 
the Tolstoy anniversary, on 
which I was commenting only 
the other day. The two men, 
divided by a whole generation 
and belonging to entirely differ- 
ent civilizations, had more in 
common than their patriarchal 
appearance complete with beard 
(Tagore, according to Mr Fran- 
cis Watson, envied Lord Tenny- 
son’s). Both were social reform- 
ers as well as men of letters, 
both pacifists, and, above all, 
both recognized the supreme 
importance of education. 


Nobel Prize Winner 


Tagore’s international univer- 
sity, which grew out of his 
school at Santiniketan, was de- 
signed as a clearing-house of all 
culture irrespective of its origin. 
He was not one to underrate 
the West’s scientific achieve- 
ments or her innate moral 
strength in order to exalt some 
fusty ‘wisdom of the East’. At 
the same time, as Mr Tennyson 
pointed out, he was horrified by 
the hatred and violence the war 
—this was 1914—had let loose 
in the Europe he admired. In 
the sphere of education he be- 
lieved as much as Tolstoy in 
freedom of self-expression but 
not to the same extent. Tolstoy 
was fundamentally an anarchist. 

Another point of difference 
between them lay in the value 
Tagore attached to music and 
dancing. His ideal was one of 
an all-embracing universal cul- 
ture which did not neglect the 
graces of life. He would wish, 
he once said, to answer argu- 
ment with a song; and many of 
the songs he composed—words 
as well as music—are still sung 
throughout the Bengal country- 
side. 

Tagore was already established 
as a national figure in his own 
country when his book of 
poems, Gitanjali, made him 
famous throughout the world— 
this despite the fact that the 


poet’s English prose, we are 
told, does scant justice to the 
original. As the war clouds 
gathered over Europe Tagore 
was being féted everywhere—he 
had just won the Nobel Prize for 
Literature—and everywhere was 
conscious of the disaster to- 
wards which Western civilization 
was heading. The root of the 
trouble, according to him, was 
nationalism. 


Faith in Man 


At this time he would have 
nothing to do with the national- 
ist movement in India, much to 
his countrymen’s disgust. He 
was personally drawn towards 
the British way of life and 
looked to Britain to deliver his 
people from the shackles of 
superstition, poverty, and ignor- 
ance. The Amritsar massacre 
opened his eyes to the harsh 
reality. Henceforth he was to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with 
Gandhi in his fight against 
British rule, although he was 
never very happy about the 
merely non-cooperative side of 
Gandhi's crusade. 

Another milestone—and I am 
surprised no one, as far as I 
recall, alluded to it— was 
Tagore’s visit to Soviet Russia. 
From there he wrote home: ‘In 
education at any rate the 
peasant and working class have 
made such enormous progress in 
these few years that nothing 
comparable has happened to our 
highest class in the course of the 
last 150 years [of British rule].’ 
It is characteristic of Tagore that 
he brings all things to the test 
of education. ‘I admit’, he went 
on, ‘that dictatorship is a great 
nuisance. . . . Its negative aspect 
is compulsion, which is sin, but 
I have also seen its positive 
aspect, and that is education.’ 

We have come some way from 
the tranquil atmosphere of 
Santiniketan (abode of peace) ; 
and as he grew older Tagore be- 
came more and more depressed 
about the state of the world. 
Nevertheless he hung on to his 
faith to the end: ‘I shall not 
commit the grievous sin of los- 
ing faith in Man.’ That is the 
testament of a true humanist. 

A. D. COHEN 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


REASON AND GOODNESS, 
by Brand Blanshard (Allen & 
Unwin, 42s). This is the second 
of three volumes dealing with 
the position of reason in the 
theory of knowledge, in ethics 
and in theology. Like its succes- 
sor, Reason and Belief, which is 
yet to appear, it is based on the 
Gifford Lectures delivered at St 
Andrews in 1952 and 1953. The 
trilogy will represent the solid 
contribution of a distinguished 
American philosopher who is 
not dismayed at finding himself 
outside the fashionable stream 
of contemporary thought in the 
wide field he covers. He grapples 
with those large questions on 
which the layman expects the 
professional philosopher to pro- 
vide some guidance, though to- 
day he is apt to receive a dusty 
answer. 

One of the most striking 
characteristics of recent philos- 
ophy is the preoccupation with 
ethics ; but the interest is almost 
entirely logical. The focus of 
attention is on the formal prop- 
erties of ethical statements—on 
how such words as ‘good’, 
‘right’, and ‘ought’ are used. 
Nothing is said about the con- 
tent of such statements. There 
are discussions about whether 
we are giving a command or 
expressing a feeling of disap- 
proval when we _ say that 
murder is wrong; but we are 
not told that murder is wrong— 
though presumably somebody 
has to say it. The detached 
neutrality is the result of the 
objective foundations of moral- 
ity being undermined either by 
the impossibility of deriving 
values from facts or the loss of 
religious beliefs. A vacuum. has 
been created, and the problem 
is a real one which ought not 
to be shirked although it is 
maddeningly difficult to solve. 

Professor Blanshard examines 
the principal ethical solutions 
offered in the past including 
recent criticisms and alterna- 
tives. Apart from _ occasional 
flashes of impatience, he analyses 
them very fairly and finds them 
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seriously wanting. His own solu- 
tion is in sympathy with the 
Greek view that goodness lies 
in the fulfilment and satisfaction 
of our natural impulses, and 
that their competing claims can 
be sorted out and harmonized 
by reason. This, of course, is 
in opposition to asceticism and 
the Christian dogma of Original 
Sin. ‘To say that I ought to do 
something is ultimately to say 
that if a set of ends is to be 
achieved, whose goodness I can- 
not deny without making non- 
sense of my own nature, then 
I must act in a certain way.’ 
The basic need is therefore the 
cultivation of ‘the rational 
temper’. 

Rationality does not merely 
lie in the sphere of belief but 
must be carried into practice so 
that it permeates one’s feelings 
and pervades the decisions of 
one’s will. ‘It means to be a 
practising philosopher. This is a 
very much harder business’, he 
adds drily, ‘than being a mere 
professor of philosophy. For it 
requires being what professors 
of philosophy so seldom are, 
reasonable men_ who _ lead 
rational lives.’ 

Professor Blanshard writes 
with the clarity for which he 
once pleaded in an essay on the 
literary style of philosophers. 
He would disagree with those 
who make a virtue of dullness. 


THE BASIC WRITINGS OF 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, edited 
by Robert E. Egner & Lester 
E. Denonn (Allen & Unwin, 
42s). HISTORY OF WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY, by Bertrand 
Russell, 7th imp, (Allen & 
Unwin, 30s). The editors have 
compiled essays and _ extracts 
from Russell’s voluminous writ- 
ings over a period of fifty-seven 
years in a book of 736 pages. In 
a characteristic preface Russell 
remarks that some of his early 
writings seem to him like the 
work of another person, and 
that the persistence of personal 
identity is not a readily credible 


paradox. He defends himself 
against the silly charge that he 
has frequently changed his mind 
bv pointing out that philosophy 
is not like theology. There is 
something for everyone in this 
massive collection—essays on 
sex, and marriage, the existence 
of God, the atomic bomb and 
symbolic logic. The only small 
criticism is that the selections 
dealing with logic and mathe- 
matics are too brief to be of 
much interest to the specialist 
and too recondite for the 
general reader. There is plenty 
left if they are ski;yped. There 
is also a chronology of the prin- 
cipal events in Russell’s life 
from 1872 to 1955, 

Almost simultaneously Allen 
& Unwin have brought out 
another impression of _ the 
popular History of Western 
Philosophy. It is good to see that 
this excellent survey is still in 
demand. 


EMPIRE INTO COMMON. 
WEALTH, by Earl Attlee 
(Oxford University Press, 7s 6d). 
The four Chichele lectures de- 
livered at Oxford in May 1960 
deal with one of the most 
important transitions in the 
history of this country in the 
concise, clearly written intro- 
typically dry, objective manner 
of a statesman who played a 
leading part in it. But Earl 
Attlee tells little that is not well 
known. 

He expresses some doubt 
as to whether an autocratic 
government could fit easily into 
the Commonwealth, although it 
tolerates republicanism. ‘In my 
view’, he writes, ‘real democracy 
flourishes best under a constitu- 
tional monarchy such as obtains 
in Britain and Scandinavia, 
rather than in countries which, 
although apparently devoted to 
freedom and democracy and 
republicanism, suddenly lapse 
into dictatorship, as in South 
America.” Suddenly? There have 
been South American dictators 
for quite a long time. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








THE CHANGING MORAL CLIMATE 


Sir,— ‘Consider the massive 
research necessary to establish 
the thesis that “sexual suppres- 
sion in youth” leads to “authori- 
tarian expansionist tendencies in 
society at large”’’, writes Mr 
Hawton in his attack on those 
humanists who believe that a 
radical change in our sexual 
ethic is needed. Some of us 
claim that the evidence already 
accessible is weighty enough to 
provide the basis of a working 
hypothesis which supports such 
a shift in moral values. Even if 
this claim were premature, how- 
ever, Mr Hawton’s own negative 
approach is hardly likely to en- 
courage ‘massive research’ into 
the crucial problem of authori- 
tarianism and its origins. 

Mr Hawton’s remarks about 
the ‘upbringing of dictators... 
in the Puritan tradition’ show 
that he conceives the problem 
of authoritarianism merely as 
a question of explaining the 
character of individuals who 
seek to impose their will on 
others. But, surely, this is rather 
less than half the matter. As 
Hans Gerth and C. Wright Mills 
put it (in Character and Social 
Structure), *. . . one basic prob- 
lem of political psychology is 
why men by their obedience ac- 
cept others as powerful. Why do 
they obey?’ Evidence concerning 
the effects of sexual suppression 
is particularly relevant to the 
latter aspect of authoritarianism 
—to the formation of ‘the 
obedient character-structure’, 
This evidence (drawn from psy- 
choanalysis and anthropology) 
suggests that the human rela- 
tions involved in __ political 
authoritarianism require ‘prepar- 
ation’ during the formative years 
of individuals: in particular, 
family and other ‘face to face’ 
relationships are important in 
this process of preparation. 

Mr Hawton is wrong: we do 
not irresponsibly shut our eyes 
to ‘the consequences’ of sexual 


freedom (illegitimacy, VD, in- 
stability in the family, etc). On 
the contrary, we recognize that 
sexual freedom brings with it a 
host of problems. Nor do we 
regard sexual freedom as a 
panacea for all social evils. 
What we do think is that society 
would be preparing itself for a 
saner and healthier future if we 
now set ourselves the task of 
solving in a positive manner 
some of the problems which 
(as the BMA report indicates) 
already face us as a result of 
our ‘changing moral climate’. 
Their solution may ultimately 
require both the harnessing of 
medical and scientific resources 
and also a radical modification 
of our social patterning; for a 
start, however, many of ‘the 
consequences’ could be mitigated 
if the existing knowledge and 
techniques accessible to most 
married couples were not deli- 
berately withheld from young 
people. 

We fear that Mr Hawton’s 
approach (like that of Lord 
Hailsham, who recently advo- 
cated ‘a new wave of Puritan- 
ism’) means throwing out the 
baby of psycho-social health 
with the bath water of ‘the 
consequences’.—PETER DREWITT, 
Shoreham, Sussex. 


Sm,—Mr Hector Hawton’s 
contributions to sexology suffer 
from a number of misunder- 
standings. One is the idea that 
social anthopologists advise 
Europeans to import the Tro- 
briand bukumatula and the in- 
stitutionalized power of the 
maternal uncle—or is he merely 
affected by nebulous images of 
a neo-Sexpol movement adver- 
tising grass skirts for teenage 
prostitutes and Bacchanalian 
frenzies the beach at 
Brighton? 

Another of Mr Hawton’s mis- 
apprehensions appears in_ his 
opinion that ‘scientists in more 


on 


‘rigorous disciplines’ (i.e. obses- 
sional neurotics?) necessarily 
know what they are talking 
about when it comes to love. 
Unfortunately for humanity, 
they generally don’t—or, if they 
do, they haven’t the guts to 
follow up their findings or pub- 
lish unambiguous statements of 
what they already know. As for 
the ‘non-academic hypotheses’ 
Mr Hawton says they ‘suspect’, 
is it not possible that, had they 
not been weaned or taught 
sphincter-control at absurd ages, 
they might be less liable to 
‘suspect’ and more capable of 
investigation over a field suffi- 
ciently wide to enable them to 
see really significant facts? 
Mr Hawton thinks the relation 
between ‘authoritarian expan- 
sionist tendencies’ and anti-sex 
‘cannot be proved from the 
ramblings of middle-class neuro- 
tics’. Neither can its absence. 
Neither have I, for one, the 
slightest wish to prove anything 
scientifically communicable from 
such a source. In fact, I do not 
think that anything whatsoever 
of social importance can be 
demonstrated by people incap- 
able of recognizing cumulative 
evidence of facts derived from 
a number of fields—and that is 
precisely what most investig- 
ators, apart from geniuses like 
Ashley Montagu or ‘amateur 
lunatic-fringers’ like myself, are 
either unable to do or (I repeat) 
haven’t the guts to do: for it 
is limpidly obvious that the 
revelations of psychosomatics, 
social anthropology, contempor- 
ary instinct theory and progres- 
give love (in all the phases of 
only one possible meaning—i.e. 
that gratification of the needs of 
the human being to receive and 
give love (in all the phases of 
such needs from the moment of 
birth—every one as critical as 
those of genital sex) will produce 
a socially responsible organism 
that is creative and incapable of 
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pathological forms of aggression. 
That the communication of 
this finding should be left to 
what Mr Hawton calls ‘non- 
academic psychologists’ is, I 
suggest, a reflection upon the 
competence and integrity of 
‘scientists in more rigorous dis- 
ciplines’ whose nerve failed 
somewhere around the age of 
five months—OLaF DRrReEwiIttT, 
Cambridge. 


Sir,—I don’t know anything 
about the subject from a male 
point of view, but as far as a 
woman is concerned Dr Eustace 
Chesser is absolutely right when 
he says that biologically she 
wants to be impregnated when 
she has intercourse. In other 
words, her body wants it, even 
if her mind doesn't. 

As Rudyard Kipling described 

it: 

And the Woman that God gave 
him, 

Every fibre of her frame, 

Was designed for one sole issue, 

Arm’d and engined for the same. 

It is the failure of modern 
society to recognize this law of 
Nature that is responsible for 
most of the divorces, unhappy 
marriages, sexual perversions, 
and so on. 

I am neither a Roman Catho- 
lic nor an advocate of large 
families for all and sundry, but 
I-do believe that there is much 
too great a disparity between the 
frequency of acts of intercourse 
and the births of children, which 
Nature intended should be the 
logical conclusion of intercourse. 

We hear a great deal about 
family planning and birth con- 
trol, but would it not be much 
healthier, and more in keeping 
with the dignity and respon- 
sibility of mature men and 
women, if we devoted more 
attention to marriage planning 
and self control? — (Mrs) 
FRANCES Epwarps, Brighton. 


Cards on the Table 


Str,—Recently when I asked 
a stationmaster whether a certain 
train could be relied on for 
timing he replied ‘I believe so’. 
I assured him I was not con- 
cerned about his beliefs but 
about the evidence on which 
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they were based. He saw the 
point, and indeed agreed with 
me when [I said that I was sus- 
picious of people who began 
their sentences with ‘I believe’, 
as if they were stating a fact. So 
when Hector Hawton tells us 
that he ‘doesn’t believe in histor- 
ical inevitability’ I don’t believe 
him. Here is my evidence. He 
penned these words, sent them 
off to the printer, ‘believing’ they 
would appear in the June issue 
of The Humanist. Relying on 
certain fairly definite processes 
in Nature, such as the rotation 
of the Earth on its orbit, the 
running of the printing presses, 
the social supply of electric 
power, the social needs and in- 
tentions of printers, paper manu- 
facturers, transport operators, 
etc, he predicted that the June 
issue would come out during the 
last week in May and that his 
denial of a belief in the ‘inevit- 
able’ occurrence of this would 
appear in that issue. In fact, I 
might have to conclude from 
Hector Hawton’s words that any 
kind of social planning is use- 
less, since its outcome could 
never be relied upon. But he is 


not as irrational as this. He 
knows quite well that all 
ordinary scientific predictions 


are also historical predictions, 
and a great deal has been based 
on that kind of historical inevit- 
ability. So taken all in all I 
suppose that when he says he 
does not believe in historical 
inevitability he is embracing a 
great deal more than he intend- 
ed, and that what he meant to 
say was something like this: 
‘Having critically examined the 
course of history in all facets, 
and the works of others like 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin who 
have also done so, I see no 
reason to suggest with any 
degree of probability that is 
significant that there are factors 
in the structure of present-day 
Western Capitalism which will 
so canalize the values and 
actions of human beings as, 
consciously or unconsciously, 
slowly or rapidly, to transform 
that structure into one that 
would lead to the emergence of 
a Communist society.’ 

If that is all he meant to say, 





then no one is going to get hot 
under the collar, and if he will 
put it into single-syllable Eng. 
lish, and not begin with ‘I be. 
lieve’ or ‘don’t believe’, no one 
will confuse his attitude with 
that of those who say ‘I believe 
in the Holy Ghost’—Hyman 
Levy, London, SW19. 


Destroying Religious Faith 


Sir,—I have not Mr A. O. 
Snook’s experience of tackling 
the religious faith of ageing 
women, but I should like to 
know why he thinks religious 
faith more important to ageing 
women than to ageing men, As 
an ageing man myself, I am 
thankful to be without religion. 
If I harboured even the sifted 
sediment of religion, I should 
be worrying night and day over 
where I was going to spend 
eternity. As it is, I have learnt 
from grand old Lucretius and 
other humanists that I am a 
creature of time and, like other 
creatures of time, shall just go 
out. 

Personally I have never tried 
to destroy anyone’s religious 
faith, but I do not claim that 
as a merit. It is merely that in 
personal relations I lack the 
‘arrogance’ that Mr Snook says 
he had in his twenties. If anyone 
asks my opinion, I tell it for 
what it is worth. If as a result, 
or from reading anything I 
write, anyone loses his or her 
religious faith, I do not see that 
they are to be pitied. On the 
contrary, I am glad to have won 
a fellow humanist. I certainly 
do not view as ‘despicable’ a 
humanist who is more aggressive 
than I. 

Finally, if you do not believe 
in God, I think it utterly despic- 
able to cover up your tracks by 
verbiage about primroses and 
the universe, leaving the im- 
pression that you believe when 
you do not. It all turns on the 
meaning attached to the term 
‘God’, Either we mean an in- 
finite person—a contradiction in 
terms, since any self must be 
distinct from, and _ therefore 
limited by, a not-self ; or we use 
the term as a convenient figure 
of speech to signify truth; beauty 
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or goodness—all of them human 
values of social origin. To object 
to their deification is not 
‘absurd’, but only honest.— 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, Oxford. 


Sir,—Mr A. O. Snook, in his 
letter under this heading, is 
right so far as he goes; but he 
is one-sided, for by the same 
argument it is wrong to destroy 
irreligious faith also, or indeed 
any long-cherished belief, and 
especially in those who by 
age or suffering are no longer 
able to rebuild their mental 
lives. 

I am able from my own ex- 
perience to testify to the con- 
solation afforded by a doctrine 
which is not only non-religious, 
but, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, anti-religious; for during 
the interval between diagnosis 
and cure of a serious illness— 
cancer—in the last few years, 
with my Schopenhauer at my 
bedside, I was able to meditate 
long and deeply on my ap- 
proaching dissolution (as_ it 
seemed), and to derive no little 
peace from the work of the 
greatest of atheist philosophers. 
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Heath 


It would be _ interesting to 
know whether ‘the dying athe- 
ist’s negative’ is treated with the 
same respect by his religious 
family and friends, to say noth- 
ing of hospital chaplains. 

The answer to the problem 
surely is that no good purpose 
is served by engaging in con- 
troversy with persons who for 
any reason are incapable of 
mental readjustment, and one 
which can yield at most from 
the humanist point of view a 
fruitless victory ; though it may 
be seen otherwise by those who 
believe in a hereafter—R. A. D. 
Forrest, Harlow, Essex. 


Sir,—It is only with very 
great hesitation that I venture to 
record my disagreement with Mr 
J. S. L. Gilmour, an admiring 
member of whosé audience I 
was when he addressed the 
Oxford University Humanist 
Group last term. But I feel that 
his distinction, praised in your 
editorial in April and again by 
Mr Snook in his letter last 
month, between ‘putting for- 
ward sincerely held but unpopu- 
lar views at every suitable 


opportunity’ and ‘deliberately 
attempting to undermine the 
happily held faith of individual 
A or B’, is in a large degree 
false and confusing. 

To start with, the two propo- 
sitions are not incompatible. It 
is quite possible that while 
‘deliberately attempting to un- 
dermine the faith of A or B’ one 
is simultaneously in fact ‘putting 
forward sincerely held but un- 
popular views’ at one particular 
‘suitable opportunity’. Further, 
the word ‘deliberately’ belongs 
equally as much in the first as 
in the second proposition and 
may therefore be omitted from 
the distinction. Similarly with 
the ‘individual A or B’—no one 
is going to suggest, I presume, 
that arguing with a group is 
allowed, while arguing with an 
individual is not. One is left with 
‘attempting to undermine hap- 
pily held faith’. Is it not irrele- 
vant whether the faith is happily 
held or not? Are not huge 
numbers of people today happy 
in their faith in Communism? 
Ts one therefore debarred from 
attempting to change their 
views? And what of that 
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SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—H. Feuchtwanger, 
12 Cedar Road, Thundersley, Essex 
SUTTON.—Mrs M. Mepham, 29 Fair- 
view Road, Sutton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 


Mulberry 


TEES-SIDE.—Mrs D. Goundry, 5 Sidlaw 
Rd, Billingham-on-Tees, Co Durham 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Leslie Johnson, 
Frog Cottage, Murray Rd, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—F. R. Griffin, 5 Kirkstone 
Gardens, High Heaton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 7. 





BRITA ESPERANTO-HUMANISTARO. 
—G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Rd, Liver- 
pool 10. 

CHELTENHAM AGNOSTIC SOCIETY. 
—G. M. Jones, East View, Gretton 
Fields, Winchcombe. nr Cheltenham, Glos 
ENFIELD HUMANIST SOCIETY.—J. C. 
Narbeth, 9 Avondale Crescent, Enfield. 
Middx. 

HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST SOCIETY. 
—G. Elkan, 42a Westbere Rd, London, 
NW2. 

MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST DISCUS- 
SION GROUP.—D. H. Sykes, 18 Hebden 
Road, Liverpool 11. 

NEW SOUTH WALES HUMANIST 
SOCIETY.—Mrs D. Weeks, 72 Tooronga 
Terrace, Beverley Hills, NSW, Australia. 
RATIONALIST ASSOCIATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, P.O. Box 11221, 
Johannesburg. 


YOUNG HUMANISTS.—P. R. Crellin, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WCl. 
Meetings every Monday at 7:30 pm. 
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emotive word ‘undermine’? One 
might as well talk of ‘cleansing’ 
a man of his faith. All one 
means is ‘removing’ it. 

The distinction, then, lies be- 
tween ‘putting forward sincerely 
held but unpopular views at 
every suitable opportunity’ and 
‘attempting to remove faith’. 
The first is the action performed, 
the second the end in view: they 
are two ways of considering the 
same thing. The distinction can- 
not stand. 

I am not so obtuse, however, 
as to fail to understand the 
difference in spirit between the 
two propositions. It is only Mr 
Gilmour’s method with which 
I have any quarrel. For a 
rationalist, surely, is ipso facto 
suspicious of any faith, as such. 
Without venturing to suggest 
that they are anywhere near 
perfect, then, might I propose 
just these few principles for 
‘encounters’ between humanists 
and their opponents? That each 
of the two parties should be 
willing to submit his own beliefs 
to questioning as well as to 
attack his opponent’s position. 
(I would hope that this would 
prevent situations arising where, 
regardless of the strength of 
his case, one man is of decidedly 
inferior ability in its present- 
ation.) That the views put for- 
ward should be not only sin- 
cerely held but also sincerely ex- 
pounded, without deception or 
debating tricks. That each side 
should be fairly heard and, if 
necessary, answered, each being 
given equal opportunity to per- 
suade his opponent. 

I believe that the application 
of these principles will result in 
broadly the same discrimination 
between action countenanced 
and action disapproved as that 
at which Mr Gilmour was aim- 
ing in his more explicit distinc- 
tion, but without the latter’s 
ambiguous and equivocal phrase- 
ology—D. J. F. Portock, 
Oxford. 


Sir,—In replying to Mr 
Sowter’s letter (June), the sug- 
gestion of an alliance between 
religion and complete rationality 
was Hardy’s idea, not mine. 
How this alliance could be ac- 
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complished I have not the re- 
motest idea. 

I never suggested ‘that the 
first object of South Place 
Ethical Society is to form an 
alliance with religion’. However, 
I do suggest that there is some 
sort of basis for discussion in 
Hardy’s idea, if only on the 
ethical side, which is what I 
imagine Hardy was driving at. 

Mr Ross’s letter, following 
Mr Sowter’s, certainly merits 
the sympathetic attention of all 


humanists.—A. O. SNOOK, 
Bournemouth. 
Rival Cosmologies 


Sir,—Prof Antony Flew in 
the May Humanist states that it 
would be a matter for regret to 
him if the steady-state theory of 
the universe were to be dis- 
proved. But surely the altern- 
ative theory, that of an ‘oscillat- 
ing’ universe, is more respectable 
scientifically? 

Why not an evolving universe? 
It is known that everything in 
this planet earth, the earth itself, 
is subject to the continuous 
change of evolution, either on 
the inorganic plane, the organic 
(biological) plane, or on the 
psycho-social plane. Why re- 
strict evolution to the earth? If 
the earth had a beginning, then 
it is at least logically certain 
that it will have an end. Why 
not extend the concept of evolu- 
tion to the whole universe, at 
least as a working hypothesis? 
This is what the Martin Ryle 
theory is trying to do. 

Professor Flew mentions the 
enormous assumptions that un- 
derlie all cosmology: (i) that 
laws and principles which have 
so far obtained will continue 
to do so in the future at all 
places whatever; and (ii) that 
there are no major and relevant 
new laws and principles still 
waiting to be discovered. These 
are truly gigantic assumptions, 
as he says. But what is his evi- 
dence for the assertion he makes 
that these assumptions ‘are al- 
most certainly mistaken’? 

I find the steady-state theory, 
with its picture of God slipping 
in the odd hydrogen atom now 
and again, verging on sheer 
obscurantism. 





I like his subtle analysis of 
the Second of Aquinas’s ‘Five 
Ways’. If one reads in the 
Summa Theologica (Part I; 
Quest 18; Reply Objection 1; 
on the nature of life) it will be 
seen that it had occurred to St 
Thomas that the universe might 
be a self-regulating system, with 
all movement stemming from 
‘an intrinsic [sic] moving-force, 
as some in fact have held’. This 
doctrine is not _ repudiated, 
though he is not more explicit 
on the last phrase. Here we have 
an adumbration of the theory 
of the ‘Enlightenment’ that the 
universe is a self-regulating and 
automatic ‘machine’. 

Was this reference, I wonder, 
one of the causes of that un- 
belief which Brecht (Life of 
Galileo, scene 7) characterizes 
as obtaining among the Cardi- 
nalate at the time of Galileo’s 
trial’—THomMas. F.  ADams, 
London, SW18. 


The H. G. Wells Society 


Sir,—The above new society 
is now operating under the 
Chairmanship of Dr Hugh 
Schonfield, with an active Hon 
Sec at 39 Rugby Road, West 
Bridgford, Nottingham, to whom 
inquiries can be directed. 

There is no question of a 
senseless adulation of the great 
man of ideas, but a strict ex- 
amination of his works, and 
even his very thoughts on the 
world problems he took interest 
in; we feel he would not have 
it otherwise. Many things are 
proposed—a literary committee 
to document his works, no easy 
task ; pressure on publishers to 
keep editions of his works in 
front of the public; to explore 
his idea of a world encyclo- 
pedia, which would have suc- 
cinct and verified information on 
public problems before they 
arise ; and generally to dissemin- 


ate his ideas, particularly on; 


education. 

The society is non-political 
and non-sectarian and covers 
all aspects of this leading literary 
figure, so that what is good shall 
not be lost but shall be properly 
credited to its author—L. E. C. 
HucGues, Nottingham. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


announce the death of Prof 

A. E. Heath, Vice-President 
of the RPA. Until his health 
failed he was a familiar figure 
at our annual conferences and 
many members will recall the 
charm and good humour with 
which he conducted our meet- 
ings. He wore his learning lightly 
and his unfailing sense of fun 
invaded serious topics making 
it possible to communicate diffi- 
cult ideas in a simple and palat- 
able manner. His scientific and 
mathematical training proved a 
valuable foundation for philo- 
sophical work. He regarded the 
pursuit of knowledge as an 
adventure. 

Born in 1887, Professor Heath 
became a Master at Oundle and 
Bedales, lecturer at Manchester 
and Liverpool Universities, and 
from 1925-52 Professor of Philo- 
sophy at University College, 
Swansea. He was a Director of 
the RPA from 1946 to 1958, 
President 1949-54, and Vice- 
President from 1955 until his 
death. The funeral was conduc- 
ted at Swansea by Mr H. J. 
Blackham, who quoted one of 
his most characteristic sayings: 
‘The study of human beings, in 
all their complex doings between 
a sleep and a sleep, is an endless 


[: is with deep regret that we 
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source of interest and puzzle- 
ment.’ We extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to Mrs Heath and his 
son, Edward. 

* * * 


The Board of the RPA have 
accepted with regret the resig- 
nation of two Directors, Mr 
Archibald Robertson and Mr 
Harry Sykes. Mr Robertson, 
who joined the Board in 1954, 
has been forced to curtail his 
commitments for reasons of 
health, but we are glad to learn 
that he will still be able to con- 
tribute articles to The Humanist. 
Mr Sykes, now in his eighties, is 
still remarkably vigorous, but 
he feels the time has come to 
make way for a younger man. 
He became a Director in 1944 
and has been Vice-Chairman 
since 1955, Both these Directors 
have given most valuable and 
unstinted service during a diffi- 
cult period of reorganization 
which the RPA entered after 
the War. The Board are grateful 
for their loyal cooperation and 
for their assurance of continued 
support. 


* * * 


As a result of these changes 
Sir Gerald Barry and Mr J.S.L. 
Gilmour have been invited to 
join the Board and we are 
pleased to announce their accep- 
tance. Sir Gerald Barry was 
founder-editor of the Week-end 
Review (1930-34), editor of the 
News Chronicle (1936-47), 
Director-General of the Festival 
of Britain (1948-51), Co-Founder 
of PEP, and now an executive 
of Granada TV network. 

Mr Gilmour, first Chairman 
of the Cambridge Humanists, is 
Director of the University 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, and 
Fellow of Clare College. He was 
Assistant Director of Kew, 1931- 
46, and is one of the most 
eminent botanists in Britain. 

The vacancy of Vice-Chair- 
man of the RPA has been filled 
by Mr H. I. Thompson. 

* * 


Lt R. C. K. Hewlett has been 
compelled, owing to pressure of 


work, to resign from the secre- 
taryship of the Ghana Branch 
of the RPA. If any other 
member in Ghana is prepared 
to take over this office we should 
be very pleased if he or she 
would write to us. 


Group Activities 

Tyneside Humanist Group, 100 
Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 1. Thursday, July 6. Subject 
and speaker to be fixed. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, 11 Park Hill, Car- 
shalton Beeches. Saturday, July 15, 
7.30 pm, F. H, A. Micklewright, 
‘Havelock Ellis and Modern Hu- 
manism ’. 

Tees-side Humanist Group, 
Settlement House, Newport Road, 
Middlesbrough. Thursday, July 13, 
7.30 pm, Mrs N._ Bosanquet 
(Northern Organizer, RPA), and 
short film, ‘Birth Right’. 

Romford Humanist Group, 14 
Glamis Drive, Hornchurch. Friday, 
July 14, 7.30 pm, ‘The Purpose of 
a Humanist Group’. 


RPA Development Fund 
Donations received during May, 1961 : 
£5 = Aer £3 19s—W. Hughes. 


£1 16s 64d—‘A.H.C.’ 

£1 83 4d—E. S. Rapi. 

£1 8s—E C. Taylor. 

£1 1s—W. Carson; Lord Denman; Mrs S. 
Hogger; L. W. ‘Renfrey; J. H. Wright. 

£1 0s Sd—Mrs L. Maly. 

£1—R. D. Atkinson. 

19s—R. Buckett; ‘H.J.H.C.’; G. G. Glen; 


° Allmand. 
= 6d—J. Jones-Roberts; Ponting- 


arber. 

Pa Cuthbert; D. R. Davies; A. F. 
Dunn; W. Fry; S. Miller; W. H. 
Naylor; James Simpson. 

7s 6d—R. Sharp. 5s—A. H. Clark; J. W. 
Mathieson; Miss D. Wargent. 4s—R. A. 
Johnstone; T. Pumphrey. 2s 6d—J. P 
Rowe. 1s 6d—L. W. Lewis. 

Total to May 31, 1961 : £567 1s 10d. 








Classified Advertisements 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane. ndon, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers 1s extra. 


LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. Sun- 
days at 11 am. July 2—Prof H. Levy, 
‘The Degeneration of Intellectual Man’. 
July 9—Prof T. H. Pear, ‘Brain-Washing: 
Facts and Inferences’. July 16—Dr D. 
Stark Murray, ‘Achieving the **Normal’’ 
in Health’. July 23—W. Edwin Collier, 
‘This Business of Loving Our Enemies’. 
BOOKS WANTED 
THINKER’S LIBRARY. T. H. Huxley’s 
Lectures and Essays; Aldous Huxley’s Do 
What You Will; Maudsley’s Natural 
Causes and Supernatural Seemings.—Box 
No H9. 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


CLUES ACROSS 

1 I’m a frugally mixed-up 
mixture (11) 

9 Call up? It’s all right 
with mother around! (5) 
Sol disappears: the rest 
nowhere! (7) 

Female metal-worker 
greatly relieved (9) 

3 Combined operation to 
secure the lady (8) 

a all over with poetry! 
(3) 


Wooden fly at the back 
of the mirror (7-5) 
Rich uncle? (3) 

Iron for the depressed 
G3) 


22 Creates national stir, but 


only temporary (12) 


23 Worker stays in the pantry; 


Paul leaves (3) 

27 Impressions (8) 

29 Re tenancy, a hundred 
years’ lease! (9) 
Blow up (7) 
Sort of 26 to make me 
lie (5) 

3 Plenty to drink, but not 

enough for a cowboy’s 
hat! (4-7) 


CLUES DOWN 


1 Got the makings of a 
Jewish enclave (6) 


2 All age includes her name 
(6) 


1 
1 


3 Rash if I put mouse in 
a muddle! (9) 

White poplar ((5) 

5 Not an amphibian vehicle, 
but useful for crossing a 
river (4) 

Kingsley’s aid to the 
brewer (5) 

7 Do these lizards exercise 
naval discipline? (8) 
Ted’s round there and 
can’t move! (8) 

If erratic, still a good 
workman (9) 

5 Find a use for a hairy 
man (4) 

! A hole in my sock! 


(4) 
8 Therapeutically beneficial 
(9) 


9 oly man curved but stiff 


20 Seen it before noon? Yes, 


4 
ye 


but quite the reverse! (8) 
4 An apple to love (6) 


25 Trees like swans (6) 
26 Sticky form of siren (5) 
28 A musical fall? (5) 


3 


0 a corner of London 
4 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries she 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 4 
Drury Lane, London, 
received not 


WC2, and must 


later than Friday, 
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July 14 


























THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 





The Rationalist Press Association was founded by 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 
age a rational approach to human problems; To provide 
a constructive alternative to the religious view of life; 
To promote the maximum use of science for human wel- 
fare; To defend freedom of thought and civil liberties; 
To publish books, pamphlets. and periodicals, and to 
sponsor conferences and campaigns designed to further 
these aims and all they entail. 


ALL MEMBERS RECEIVE : 
THE HUMANIST (monthly for one year from date of 
joining) and THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL (published 
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RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in The 
Humanist and enclose £1 1s 
($3.50) entitling me to member- 
ship of the Rationalist Press 
Association for one year from date 
of enrolment. I am in agreement 
with the objects of the Association 
and undertake to abide by the 
Rules and Regulations set forth 
in the Memorandum and Articles 
of Association.* 


each January). [BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER MR } 
New members will also receive the following books FREE MISS f 
Search for Purpose. By Arthur E. Morgan. 207 pp. wae 
The Papacy in Politics Today. By Joseph McCabe. 144 pp. ADDRESS 
Jesus: Myth or History? By Archibald Robertson. 125 pp. 


In — of the Real Bible. By A. D. Howell Smith. 
pp. 


The Rationalist Annual 1961. 100 pp. 
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